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Haying a place in the world is one thing, but be- 
ing in one’s place in the world is quite another thing. 
There is a place for every man, but not every man is 
in his place. And a man who ig out of his place in 
the world is out of place in the world. If a “man 
would prove his right’ to be in the world, he ‘must 
show that he is in his place as well as in the world. 

Noise and bustle and stir are not the surest indica- 
tions of work in progress. One grasshopper on a fence 
will make more noise than a dozen oxen grazing in a 
field. The grasshopper has his place in the world, 
but he is good for nothing in a yoke. So there are 
noisier bustlers among men, who seem to have no 
mission except to din the ears; yet they may have a 
place.in the grand economy of life, while the more 
efficient workers are toiling imthoughtful silence. 


‘ 

That which is primary is fundamental. A teacher 
of youth, or of young men and women, or of pupils 
- in middle life or old age, can better afford to be 
without the knowledge of “ first things,”—or to be 
ignorant of underlying principles,—than can the 
Tt A certain expert kinder- 
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gartner and primary teacher was lately told that 
hers must be a pléasant occupation, as the teacher 
of little children did not have to study anything. 

The teacher’s reply was to the effect that her study 
was never finished. She found it necessary to study 
Kant, and Hegel, and Spencer, and Locke, and Pes- 
talozzi, and Freebel, to say nothing of the minor ex- 
positors of infant psychology, and of the laws of 
body, mind, and spirit. Moreover, she was obliged 
to study human nature from the cliild, where it shows 
itself frankly and unconyentionally, yet with the 
utmost subtilty and refinement of sensibility. A 
primary teacher who does not feel the necessity of 
prosecuting studies of this kind, is not likely to 
realize the fundamental nature of her work ; and she 
is correspondingly unlikely to be a success, however 
dear the children may be to her heart, and however 
great may be her desire to ingtruct them. 

Every man must work for his living, or cease to 
live. The man who feels himself above work is really 
below life’s level, whether he feels it or not. Work 
is essential to the right circulation of the blood, to 
the normal elasticity of the muscles, and to the due 
strength of the limbs and the frame of a man. Ces- 
sation from work may be so soothing and pleasurable 
toa man that he comes to think it is a proper con- 
dition of his being; but unless he perceives that it is 
the sleep of death which is creeping over him, he 
will cease to live, without being conscious of the fact. 
The story is now going the rounds of the press, of a 
man who was unintentionally locked in a refrige- 
rating storehouse, in New York, for the preservation 
of meats. Being unable to make himself heard out- 
side, he saw he must remain where he was until some 
one came to open the place again. He had the sense 
to perceive, however, that he was growing drowsy in 
the chilly atmosphere, and he realized that he must 
work for his living, or die. Then he began to throw 
the heavy pieces of meat about, in order to get the 
advantages of exercise ; and so he kept himself alive 
until help came. In this thing that man was an 
illustration of human life everywhere. One must 
work, or die. Even if work is not necessary for its 
objective results, it is essential for its advantages 
subjectively. 








“Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst thou sleep 
amidst the snow? 
Chafe that frozen form besidé thee, and together both 
shall glow.” 


“T must see where I stand.” Many a man looks 
over his list of investments to-day with such a remark 
as that. But values seem so unstable that no one 
ean determine exactly where he does stand. A ship 
at sea knows where it stands only by comparison 
with fixed points in the universe, even though they be 
invisible, Astronomers have determined many won- 
derful facts in the last half-century. With the in- 
creased power and precision of lenses and other instru- 
ments, a knowledge of the visible universe has grown 
to marvelous proportions. Planets are weighed, orbits 
mapped, stellar distances measured, and yet one great 
fundamental problem remains unsolved. The seem- 


ingly simple question of the true position of our own | 


solar system in the stellar universe remains to baffle 





the onslaughts of modern science. We know not 





just where we ‘stand. Perhaps if there were one 

great all-visible sun for the universe, there would 

be less difficulty in finding just where our little 

family of worlds stood in relation to it and to the 

other heavenly bodies. But without something for- 

ever and eternally stable, some fixed standard, how 

shall anything be said to be anywhere in particular? 

In philosophy, one may define his relations to the 
doctrines of philosophers. But that is only knowing 
where he stands with reference to them, and that rela- 
tion is a vague one at best. So of any branch of 
knowledge or doctrine. So of the moral and spiritual 
nature. Noman can know where he stands except 
as he views himself in relation to the only Standard 
unerring, immovable. A life without God is a drift- 
ing existence. From God we can make all our esti- 
mates. With God in view as the only truly fixed 
star, the only all-illuminating sun, one may confi- 
dently ask himself where he stands. He may be 
here or there with reference to any system of ethics, 
but with reference to God—where? 


LIVING IN TOUCH. 


A representative of one of the university settle- 
ments which have been established recently in our 
Eastern cities says: “I have learned that you can 
get access to the people of the ‘slums’ only by living 
among them. They will not come to you; but Jew 
and Gentile will make you welcome if you come to 
them. Our meetings for their benefit are a failure, 
Our personal intercourse with them has been prom- 
ising of great good. But it is of no use to come once 
and again to.see them. You must live in touch 
with them if you are going to do anything for them.” 

How much light this bit of experience casts on the 
gospel story! Our Lord “lived in touch” with the 
people he came to seek and to save. He held no 
class at arm’s length, that he might preach at them. 
From 4he self-righteous Pharisee to the despairing 
harlot, he came into the lives of each and all. Do 
we wonder that the religious people of his day were 
shocked at his receiving sinners, and eating with 
them? Are we so sure that we would not have 
shared their feelings? We can understand going 
among such people to hold meetings, or to distribute 
tracts; but to accept invitations to take food at their 
tables, with, just a chance of getting in a word for 
their good, and with no ostentation of any such pur- 
pose, is another matter. 

Is it possible to do that without compromise, or 
without lowering the truth? we would ask. Wet he 
stood on no ceremony with them, and let nothing 
come in the way of his getting as close as possible to 
the people. Even in the simplest and the most 
literal sense he ministered to them by his touch, He 
touched the eyes of the two blind, whom he healed as 
he was leaving the ruler’s house. He touched even 
the leper, who met him as he came down from the 
mountain, and who fell down and worshiped him, 








| He touched the hand of Peter’s wife’s mother as she 

lay sick of a great fever, and healed her. “ He took 
| her by the hand, and lifted her up,” Mark says. He 
put his fingers into the ears of the deaf-and-dumb 
man, whom he met in Becapolis, and touched his 
tongue, before uttering the word “Ephphatha!” He 
‘took the blind man of Bethsaida by the hand, and 












































































































































led him out of the village, before laying his hands 
upon his eyes in healing him. He came and touched 
the bier of the widow’s son, although by the touch he 
incurred ceremonial defilement. He touched the ear 
of Malchus in healing him,—a touch of which pos- 
sibly Malchus told the evangelist Luke, as he alone 
gives the man’s name, And of the little children 
their mothers brought to him, Mark says, “ He took 
them in his arms and blessed them, laying his hands 
upon them.” : 

That this symbolism of the touching hand of Christ 
was not unmeaning, is seen in the response of the 
multitudes to it. The sick seek to touch him in 
turn, that they may be made whole, Their friends 
come to him, begging him to lay his hands-on them. 
The woman cores behind in the crowd, and stretches 
forth her hand to the hem of his garment, in the 
faith that she will be healed by him. By the loving 
intimacy of the touch he wakened their faith and 
confidence, even at the risk of their making a super- 
 stitious use of it—a danger attendant on all sym- 
bolism. 

And when he has to leave his people, to all appear- 
ance, and become a fact of their past rather than of 
their present, how careful he is to assure them that 
they are to lose nothiag by the change. He will 
still’ be in touch with them. Wherever they gather, 
two or three in his name, he will be there too, as 
really as ever. The Comforter he promises is not to 
supersede him, but to take of what is his, and make 
it known to them. What otherwise might have been 
mere facis of history, are to be the living present 

truths of their Christian experience, through the 
. Bpirit making Christ nearer, more in touch with 
them, than he ever had been when they walked 
beside him and heard his human voice. 

So the method of the kingdom is “living in touch.” 
It is so on its God-ward side. “ Our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” It is no 
distant adoration of an absent God, but life-commu- 
nion, living in touch, with a God nearer to us than our 
nearest friend,—nearer than our very selves. For, as 
Faber says, “ God never can be so far off as only to be 
near,” No language which respects the indestructible 
bounds of our personality, is too strong to express the 
intimacy of this fellowship with him in whom we live 
and move, and have our being. Nor is it wonderful 
that some have gone beyond the limit here indicated, 
and have lost sight of the creature in the all-embra- 
cing love of God. “I came,” says a Persian sufee, 
“to the Gate, and knocked. ‘ Who is there?’ asked 
the voice of the Friend. ‘It is I,’ was my answer. 
* There is not room here ‘for me and thee,’ he replied. 
Again I came, after years of toil and trouble, and 
knocked again. ‘ Who is there?’ the voice asked. 
' *Tt is thyself!’ I replied, and ‘the Gate flew open to 
me.” We can understand the error in this teaching, 
because we see and rejoice in the truth it points to. 

John says he declares to the Ephesian believ- 
ers “that which we have seen with our eyes, 
that which we beheld, and our hands handled, . . 
that ye also may have fellowship with us.” His 
thought goes back to the days when he lay in the 
Master’s bosom in such close fellowship, yet with no 
sense of a loss in giving up that hand-touch. On 
this intimacy of relation to the God manifest in 
Christ, he based the intimate relations of those who 
have accepted and are living the gospel themselves. 
It is a large part of the glory of Christianity that it 
nas been the means of bringing men into touch with 
each other. It has made the relations and the rela- 
tionships of life closer and more human than ever 
before. And with this intenser interest in those who 
naturally stand nearest to us, it has combined a con- 
cern for the whole body of mankind. It has given 
seach to share in some degree God's love for the 
world,—for humanity as a whole, With every age 
of Christian history, as the Spirit of Christ sinks a 
little deeper into the mental and social structure, we 
become less conscious of the bounds and limits which 
divide us from other men, and more conscious of the 


,| reason. “ We want to hear our pastor preach,” 








claims they have upon us. The middle walls of par- 
tition and severance melt away, and we come face to 
face with our brethren. 

Those who have had the most of this grace of fel- 
lowship, have been the grandest workers for the king- 
dom, Paul towers above all the other apostles 
through his superabundance of it. He seems incapa- 
ble of meeting men on any footing, without making 
them his friends and helpers, except where their ex- 
clusiveness was alarmed by this very quality in him. 
Luther, who resembled him in so many things, was 
Pauline in this also. Gentle and simple, all who did 
not set themselves against the charm of his good-fel- 
lowship, were won to like him, and to profit by his 
teaching. John Wesley had the quality in a less 
degree, being a man of less breadth and natural 
geniality than Paul or Luther; but no man of his 
century lived in touch with so many as he, or to such 
noble purpose. 

Tn much lesser men we see how much of practical 
efficiency depends on this gift of fellowship with men, 
which is not sympathy or intelligence, but a power 
more direct and instinctive than either. Many a 
pastor’s success is a puzzle to those who know him 
only in the pulpit, where it might be said of him, as 
was said ofthe Apostle, that liis bodily presence is 
weak and hisspeech contemptible. He preaches ser- 
mons of no great weight, men say; but, as the week 
goes round, the sermon grows in weight and value, 
with the reinforcement of his presence among those 
who heard it. On the other hand, some great 
preachers fall far short of the full measure of their 
influence through lack of this. They live out of 
touch with men, They find the suggestions of their 
themes in other books than that of human life. They 
are interested in subjects, not in persons and their 
perplexities. Men hear, admire, praise, but do not 
feel that life has come out of them because their life 
has come into touch with some human need. 

A great ‘preacher was settled over an American 
church with the condition that he should not be 
expected to do pastoral work. His reputation was 
on both sides of the Atlantic. He preached his best 
sermons, but the congregation dwindled inexplicably. 
Those who had ceased to attend were asked the 


the reply. The obscure brother, of no great pulpit 
gifts, who had been employed to do what the great 
preacher would not undertake, was the dearer of the 
two. He had grown such by the sick-beds of the 
flock, and the open graves of their dead. 

There are problems in manufacture, we are told, 
too delicate for any machinery to deal with. Noth- 
ing avails but the touch of the human hand. This is 
still more true of our social problems, especially the 
recovery of what are called the submerged classes. 
Modern charity lays the first stress on personal in- 
fluence: “Not alms, but a friend!” It encourages 
those who would help the poor to go and live among 
them, as Caroline Hill did in the ,East London 


.| court, as the occupants of Toynbee Halli and the 


University Settlements are doing, The poorest and 
cheapest of gifts is to give money or food. The giy- 
ing which avails is when a man gives himself, and 
lives in touch with the misery he would help. 

So the wérld comes back to the method of Christ, 
who laid his hand of helping on the very same 
classes and problems in the very same way. Take 
the terrible problem of the fallen woman. How shall 
she be dealt with? Men have tried laws, societies, 
refuges, midnight meetings, and all these have failed 
of doing what was hoped of them. The success has 
lain with good and noble women who have followed 
their Master's footsteps into the social: darkness of 
her despait, and have taken her by the hand and 
lifted her up. Personal, loving, wise helpfulness has 
been as potent as in the Master's days, because the 
Master himself is in the work still. He quickens 
every good thought, every pure sympathy, every 
loving action, of those who are taking up his work. 
He is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and 


therefore the gdepel story is the story of to-day, in so 





far as our faith makes it such. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Questions as to Sabbath observance have their denomi- 
ational aspects, as well as their universal, or general, 
aspects. There are denominations, like the Seventh 
Day Baptists and a portion of the Adventists, who insist 
that the Sabbath can properly be observed only on the 
day of the week which is commonly called Saturday. 
There are other denominations which insist that the 
Christian Sabbath is rightly observed on Sunday, and 
that therefore it is proper to ¢all that day, as a day, the 
Sabbath. Yet other denominations hold that no obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath as an institution is binding on Chris- 
tians, although there is a propriety in the meeting to- 
gether of Christians for worship on the first day of the 
week ; and in this sense those denominations recognize 
the expediency of a Sabbath observance, As to these 
denominational views, The Sunday School Times does 
not enter into discussion. But it does recognize the 
general truth underlying them all, that the idea of the. 


‘Sabbath is one thing, and that the idea of the day for its 


observance is another thing. It was this point which 
was considered, recently, in the answer given to a Ver- 
mont correspondent, who asked of the Editor, “Why do 
you, and almost all the writers in The Sunday School 
Times, say ‘Sunday,’ instead of ‘Sabbath’?” The an- 
swer given was to the effect that the term “Sunday” 
was employed as the common name of a day of the week, 
while the term “Sabbath ” was used as a designation of 


‘the institution of sacred rest enjoined in the Bible, apait 


from the question as to the day of the week on which it 
is observed by different individuals 6r denominations, 
In response to this answer a Pennsylvania clergyman 
asks to be heard in behalf of “‘the members of the Ree 
formed Presbyterian and United Presbyterian churches 
throughout our country,” as follows: ~ 

1. You are undoubtedly right im saying that “‘ Sunday’ is 
the common name of a day of the week, ‘Sabbath’ is the com- 
mon designation of an institution.” 2, According to this cor- 
rect and important distinction, ‘‘ Sunday,” like “ Monday” or 
“ Taesday,” refers to a day as a division of time apart from the 
idea of the institution of “the Sabbath.” 3. But what is the 
institution of the Sabbath? This is the all-important point in 
this question of “Sunday or Sabbath: which?” You define 


the Sabbath as “a rest,” in the sense of a mere cessation from - 


work, You say that" niany Christian clergymen and other 
Christiaris who work hard on Sunday observe their Sabbath on 
Monday.” But might not a Christian clergyman find his 
needed bodily and mental rest on Monday in fishing, hunting, 


was | or playing tennis? Would that “rest” be in harmony with 


the divine institution of the Sabbath? Does not that institn- 
tion necessarily include the idea of “rest” in a higher sense, 
spiritual rest in the worship of God? Even the hardest-worked 
clergymen, and their most laborious helpers in Sabbath-school 
and mission work, enjoy the true rest of the Sabbath in the 
exercises of divine worship. No day for mere bodily recreation 
could be to them the institation of the Sabbath of the: Lord 
their God. As well call a vacation at the seashore a succession 
of Sabbaths. 4. A fourth point of no little importance in this 
discussion is the coincidence of the Christian Sabbath with the 
first day of the week, or the Lord’s Day, The -propertion of 
time, it is true, and not the time itself, is the main thing in the 
institution of the Sabbath. Nor would the essential idea of the 
Sabbath be affected by beginning our work on Monday, Satur- 
day, or dny other day. But under the Old Testament economy 
the Sabbath was coincident with the seventh day, ak since 
Christ’s resurrection it has. been coincident with the first day 
of the week. This is not the time to give the proof of this 
change; but, taking it for granted, it follows that the first day 
of the week, and not the sixth day of the Muhammaden, nor 
the seventh day of the Jew or the Adventist, is, and should be, 
the Christian Sabbath, And it further follows, that, as the 
proper name, not only of the igstitution, but also of the seventh 
day, to God’s worshipers under the Old Testament dispensation 
was the “Sabbath,” so the proper name of the first day, to all 
true followers of the risen Christ, is the “Sabbath,” or the 
Lord’s Day.” 5, There isa proper use of the word “Sunday,” 
as distinct from “the Sabbath.” Being the name for the first 
day of the week, as a division of time apart from the idea of 
the institution of the Sabbath, it is properly used only when 
the first day of the week is referred to in a purely /secular sense, 
or when something seoular on that day is fittingly charac- 
terized. For example, a state Jaw that regards the first day of 
the week merely as a holiday, like the Fourth of Suly, as does 
the law of Louisiana, is properly termed “a Sunddy law.” 
But the laws of most of our states are appropriately termed 
“Sabbath Jaws,” because they guard the day, not as a mere 
holiday, but as a day of sacred time. By these laws, many 
things lawful on a holiday are made unlawful on the Sabbath. 
Take another illustration, A school held on the first day of 
the week, imparting just such instrection as ix given in schools 
held on any other day of the week, would be properly called a 
Sunday-school. Nothing peeuliar to the Sabbath would dix 
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s the first day of the week intended to harmonize with the divine 
institution of the Sabbath, and imparting instructions in sacred 
doctrine and holy living, is appropriately called a Sabbath- 
school. The secular word “Sunday” is the proper term for all 
things seéular on the first day of the week. And thus there is 
a logical fitness in the names of the Sunday newspapers of to- 
day. The Sunday «Times, the Sunday Tribune, etc, bear 
their designations. They no more harmonize with 
the ends and aims of the Sabbath than Sunday excursions, 
Sunday fairs, and Sunday theatricals. What a misnomer 
would be the Sabbath Herald, or the Sabbath World! What 
an abuse of language would it be to speak of Sabbath excur- 
sions, or Sabbath base-ball, or Sabbath theatricals! But does 
not this law of the fitness of terms work both ways? Does it 
not forbid the use of “ Sunday ” in connection with what is in 
harmony with God’s own institution of rest and worship just as 
much as it forbids the use of “Sabbath” in connection with 
what is in opposition to that divine institution? In fine, the 
proper application of the term “ Sunday” to anything on the 
Lord’s Day is in and of itself a condemnation of that thing as 
secular, or apart from the true end and purpose of the Sabbath, 
Nor will it help matters.to contend that we may sanctify the 
word “ Sunday ” by giving it the meaning of “‘ Sonday,” or the 
Lord’s Day, or by applying it to what is appropriate to the Sab- 
bath. The right use of language has in it an ethical ele- 
ment. To apply a secular name to the Sabbath will not sanc- 
tify the name, but it will tend to secularize the day, To hold 
fast to the strict meaning of the words “Sunday” and “‘ Sab- 
bath ” will help us to discern more clearly all other moral dis- 
tinctions, and to make right use of all the days of the week. 


It,wiil be noticed that the issue of -this writer is not 
made with the position taken by the Editor, but it really 
is made with those who hold different opinions from 
himself as to the nature of the institution of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, and as to the day of the week for its proper 
observance. His first two points cover the real matter 
in issue in these pages. As to the incidental question 
concerning the true nature of the institution of the 
“Sabbath,” it would seem to be clear from the Fourth 
Commandment that rest from such physical labor as is a 
duty on six days of the week is a primal requirement of 
that institution. Moreover, that our Lord regarded 
physical rest as the first requirement of the Sabbath 
would seem to be evident from his statement “on the 
Sabbath day the priests in the temple violate the Sab- 
bath, and are guiltless.” Those priests were engaged 
“in the exercises of divine worship” just as truly as 
the hard-worked preacher and the Jaborious helper\in 
the Sunday-schools of our day. Yet the Lord of the 
Sabbath regarded their work as a “ violation of the Sab- 
bath,” but “guiltless” because necessary. And his own 
statement that the “Sabbath is made for man,” and 
therefore is necessary to man, carries in it an implicit 
requirement that those who thus guiltlessly violate the 
requirements of the commandment shall make up for 
their omission by rest on some other day. It has not 
been claimed by The Sunday School Times that physical 
rest by itself is full obedience to the ‘requirements of a 
commandment addressed to men in the entirety of their 
nature. That was not, nor is, the real question at issue. 
There is needful a spiritual rest, to be attained in the 
contemplation of the greatest and most restful truths, 
and in personal fellowship with him of whom Augustine 
said, “ Thou hast made us for thyself, and therefore our 
spirits have no rest until they rest in thee.” But the 
original question in this discussion is as to the use of the 
term “Sabbath” as applicable to the day of the week 
which is known as “Sunday.” The Seventh Day Bap- 
tists, who include in their membership some of the most 
earnest and efficient Sunday-school workers in the entire 
constituency of The Sunday School Times, object conscien- 
tiously to such an application. And, on the other hand, 
many Christians who observe their Sabbath on Sunday 
point to the fact that there is no warrant for this usage 
of terms in the New Testament record. Throughout the 
New Testament Scriptures, whose last book was written 
at least fifty years after the resurrection, there is not a 
solitary place where the name “Sabbath ” is applied to 
the first day of the week, which the church was already 
observing for its gatherings for worship. On the other 
hand, the term “Sabbath ” is given to the seventh day 
four times in the Acts (Acts 13:42; 16:13; 17: 2; 
18: 4), and once in the Epistles (Col. 2: 16). “The 
Lord’s Day ” (Rev. 1: 10) is an uncertain name for it; 
“the first day of the week ” is that used almost or quite 
universally. The “Sunday-school” is the name of a 
well-known agency, begun under that name, and recog- 
nized in all the great societies for its prosecution and 
care, such as the London Sunday-school Union, The 
American. Sunday-school Union, the Church Sunday- 
school Institute, and the Methodist Sunday-schoo] Union. 
* The Sunday School Times is a representative of the in- 
terests of the Sunday-school, and apart from the question 
of\its name, it is earnestly and reverently in sympathy 
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with Sabbath observance, on whatever day of the week 
the Sabbath is observed. 








DUST. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 


Throughout the summer day the dust uprose 
At every puff of wind or turn of wheel, 
Made thick the air and gray the grass that grows 
Along the lane. The clover and self-heal 
No longer bragged of royalty with shreds 
Of purple, but their dear plebeian heads 
Lent to an ash-strewn penance, grim and real. 


No footstep but swept clouds of dust before, 
That, falling, straight defiled the fresh-faced earth. 
The buttereups their tarnished bucklers bore 
In careless wise, as they were little worth. 
The flowers’ tender traffic with the bees— 
(That charge for pollen-service honey-fees) 
Grew lax, as though of nectar there proved dearth. 





But at the set of sun the dust we spurned 
Throughout the day, hung like a veil of gold 
Before the face of night. A coarse thing turned 
Celestial, wondrous, shimmering fold on fold: 
Made by a miracle of light to glow 
More glorious than aught on earth below— 
Mere dust, that still heaven’s ragiance may hold. 
Boooklyn, N. Y. 





INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE 
METHODS. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


We owe duties to language, which are alternatively 
duties to God and to our neighbor. To God we owe it to 
keep pure, and wed to noble uses the articulate speech 
by which we are marked as above the brute creation. 
To our contemporaries and to posterity we owe it to 
maintain that flexible permanence in the use and mean- 
ing of words which shall fit our language to convey to 
other minds the thoughts in which we and they find 
communion, and which shall transmit to coming ages 
the best heritage of ideas and truths that God has en- 
abled us to attain. It is the sense of this which under- 
lies the scholar’s sensitiveness as to the right use of 
words, and his impatience with the innovations effected 
by slang or ignorance in theiremployment. He realizes 
with Luther that words are not dead things, but have a 
vitality of their own, which gives them a claim to the 
tenderness, the courtesy, the respect, of all who have to 
use them. 

Just at present, the word “inductive” is handled with 
a liberty which displays at least great carelessness in 
some of the writers in our religious weeklies. Since Dr, 
W. R. Harper, with a very clear sense of its true mean- 
ing, began to apply it to the study of the Scriptures, it 
has tossed about in a way which indicates much indiffer- 
ence to its actual significance. We are told by one 
writer that inductive study is that which “leads us into” 
the right meaning of the lesson ; by another, that it is 
that which takes cognizance of all the surroundings of 
the lesson under consideration, instead of unduly isolat- 
ing it from the rest of the book, and so forth. It may 
not be useless to point out what the word does mean, so 
that those who employ it so glibly may ascertain whether 
they have any right to do so. : 

Inductive and deducfive are correlative terms. They 
describe two methods of scientific procedure. Deduction 
is the method especially of mathematical science. Ge- 
ometry, for instance, sets out with a few simple state- 
ments of self-evident truths. From these it proceeds by 
inevitable logical steps to propositions more and more 
complex, until the student finds himself facing such 
theorems as that the shortest distance between two points 
on the surface of a sphere is an arc of that circle which 
has the same center and radius as the sphere. This and 
every other proposition in the science of geometry lie 
implicit in the axioms and definitions, which are printed 
at the beginning of every treatise on the subject, and 
.which are so simple that to the beginner they seem 
almost childish. 

But this kind of reasoning is confined toa very few 
branches of knowledge, and, indeed, it hardly can be 
applied with rigor outside of mathematics and their 
practical applications in terrestrial and celestial mechan- 
ics, There is something like the process in ethics, where 
certain cunceptions of right and duty are given us in our 
intuitions, with an authority independent of experience, 
and thus are known to be equally true in every part of 
the universe. From these axiomatic truths, though with 
less logical rigidity, are derived more complex ethical 





theology, while some theologians hold that all we know 
of God is obtained through the study of the Scriptures, . 
others assert that either all men, or some enlightened in- — 
dividuals of the races, have an immediate and intuitive 
knowledge of God and of divine things. On the latter 
hypothesis, the deductive method may be used in pro- 
ceeding from these simple elements of divine knowledge 
to others more complex. 

In the so-called sciences of observation,— geology, 
chemistry, physics, etc.,—the inductive method is used, 
People begin with facts and end with laws, begin with 
the complex and end with the simple. These sciences 
do not possess the high degree of certainty which at- 
taches to mathematics, where the deductive method 
applies. That twice two makes four on the surface of 
the planet Jupiter admits of no doubt in any unsophis- 
ticated mind, whatever Professor Huxley may say. That 
hydrogen and oxygen will combine in equal molecular 
masses to form water in Jupiter, as well as here, is highly 
probable, but not so certain, 

It is necessary to emphasize the fact that there is no 
such thing as getting at any law or truth by mere induc- 
tion, as was assumed by the school of John Locke, Mere 
sense-perception would give us the facts, as it gives them 
to the dog, and would carry us no farther. As Coleridge 
says, we must bring to the facts the light in which we 
see them, if we are to make anything of them. No great 
discovery ever was made by the inductive process, New- 
ton did not discover the law of gravitation by observing 
the fall of an apple, as Voltaire would have us believe; 
nor did Harvey discover the circulation of the blood by 
mere observation, as he tells us himself. In both cases 
it was the outgoing of the imagination beyond the bounds 
of the seen and the known, which furnished the idea, 
Induction merely served to verify the conception when 
it had been reached, And this, in fact, is the humble 
but very usefyl function of the inductive method, It 
finds nothing that is really new. To do that belongs, as 
Tyndall says, to “ the scientific uses of the imagination.” 
To verify and establish, to discriminate between an 
empty fancy and a well-founded idea, is the business of 
induction, 

The rigorous application of the inductive method to 
the study of literature generally, and of the Bible in par- 
ticular, means that the student, so far as is possible, is to 
divest himself of all prepossessions and prejudices, and 
to try to find exactly what the facts stand for. He is to 
come to Homer with his mind free from the previous 
estimates of the poet, and interpretations of his poem, 
and to see what he himself would make of it, if he never 
had seen or heard of the poem before. So he is to come 
to the Bible, with no theory of inspiration in his nind— 
no religious associations embarassing his judgment, and 
deal with the book as though he had got it into his hands 
for the first time, and had never heard of its existence, 
This is the rigid and thorough sense of the word “ induc- 
tion.” ‘But, of course, no such process can be applied to 
the great books of the world’s literature by any scholar 
of Europe or America, The man best situated for such 
a proceeding would be one of Dr. John G. Paton’s con- 
verts in the South Sea Islands; but nobody supposes 
that his entire freedom from prepossessions would give 
him a more favorable position for understanding the 
book, than Dr. Paton himself, with his Scotch nativity and 
schooling, and his Covenanter training, possesses, Neither 
Homer nor the Bible can be studied in any such fashion, 

It is not in this rigid sense that the intelligent advo- 
cates of the inductive study of the Bible insist on that 
method. What they mean is, that this branch of study 
has the right to occupy a position independent of the 
conclusions of other branches of theology. Take the 
parallel case of church history. Up to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, church history was “ the hand- 
maid of dogmatic theology.” But in 1699-1700, Gott- 
fried Arnold published his “ Church and Heresy His- 
tory,” in which he revolted from this, and used church 
history for an attack on dogmatic theology, contending 
that the heretics almost always had been the real Chris- 
tians, and the orthodox had been the world. In spite of 
his extravagances the book introduced a new era in 
treating its subject. It emancipated church history; and 
from that time those who wrote on this theme—with the 
exception of a few second-rate writers like Dean Milner 
—concerned themselves to ascertain and state the facts, 
whether they were orthodox and edifying or the reverse, 
And, in the long run, church history has become more 
edifying, and the cause of true Christianity has bene- 
fited greatly by the change. 

As in historical so in exegetical theology. The ex- 
position of the Scriptures was long subject to the au- 





statements in closer relation to actual life. So again, in 


thority of dogmatic theology. The theory of inspiration 
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led him out of the village, before laying his hands 
upon his eyes in healing him. He came and touched 
the bier of the widow’s son, although by the touch he 
incurred ceremonial defilement. He touched the ear 
of Malchus in healing him,—a touch of which pos- 
sibly Malchus told the evangelist Luke, as he alone 
gives the man’s name. And of the little children 
their mothers brought to him, Mark says, “ He took 
them in his arms and blessed them, laying his hands 
upon them.” 

That this symbolism of the touching hand of Christ 
was not unmeaning, is seen in the response of the 
multitudes to it. The sick seek to touch him in 
turn, that they may be made whole. Their friends 
come to him, begging him to lay his hands on them. 
The woman comes behind in the crowd, and stretches 
forth her hand to the hem of his garment, in the 
faith that she will be healed by him. By the loving 
intimacy of the touch he wakened their faith and 
confidence, even at the risk of their making a super- 
stitious use of it,—a danger attendant on all sym- 
bolism. 

And when he has to leave his people, to all appear- 
ance, and become a fact of their past rather than of 
their present, how careful he is to assure them that 
they are to lose nothing by the change. He will 
still’ be in touch with them. Wherever they gather, 
two or three in his name, he will be there too, as 
really as ever, The Comforter he promises is not to 
supersede him, but to take of what is his, and make 
it known to them. What otherwise might have been 
mere facts of history, are to be the living present 
truths of their Christian experience, through the 
Spirit making Christ nearer, more in touch with 
them, than he ever had been when they walked 
beside him and heard his human voice. 

So the method of the kingdom is “living in touch.” 
It is so on its God-ward side. “ Our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” It is no 
distant adoration of an absent God, but life-commu- 
nion, living in touch, with a God nearer to us than our 
nearest friend,—nearer than our very selves. For, as 
Faber says, “ God never can be so far off as only to be 
near.” No language which respects the indestructible 
bounds of our personality, is too strong to express the 
intimacy of this fellowship with him in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. Nor is it wonderful 
that some have gone beyond the limit here indicated, 
and have lost sight of the creature in the all-embra- 
cing love of God. “I came,” says a Persian sufee, 
“to the Gate, and knocked. ‘ Who is there?’ asked 
the voice of the Friend. ‘It is I,’ was my answer. 
* There is not room here ‘for me and thee,’ he replied. 
Again I came, after years of toil and trouble, and 
knocked again. ‘ Who is there?’ the voice asked. 
* It is thyself!’ I replied, and ‘the Gate flew open to 
me.” We can understand the error in this teaching, 
because we see and rejoice in the truth it points to. 

John says he declares to the Ephesian believ- 
ers “that which we have seen with our eyes, 
that which we beheld, and our Aands handled,... 
that ye also may have fellowship with us.” His 
thought goes back to the days when he lay in the 
Master’s bosom in such close fellowship, yet with no 
sense of a loss in giving up that hand-touch. On 
this intimacy of relation to the God manifest in 
Christ, he based the intimate relations of those who 
have accepted and are living the gospel themselves. 
It is a large part of the glory of Christianity that it 
has been the means of bringing men into touch with 
each other. It has made the relations and the rela- 
tionships of life closer and more human than ever 
before. And with this intenser interest in those who 
naturally stand nearest to us, it has combined a con- 
cern for the whole body of mankind. It has given 
us each to share in some degree God's love for the 

world,—for humanity as a whole, With every age 
of Christian history, as the Spirit of Christ sinks a 
little deeper into the mental and social structure, we 
become less conscious of the bounds and limits which 





claims they have upon us. The middle walls of par- 
tition and severance melt away, and we come face to 
face with our brethren. 

Those who have had the most of this grace of fel- 
lowship, have been the grandest workers for the king- 
dom, Paul towers above all the other apostles 
through his superabundance of it. He seems incapa- 
ble of meeting men on any footing, without making 
them his friends and helpers, except where their ex- 
clusiveness was alarmed by this very quality in him. 
Luther, who resembled him in so many things, was 
Pauline in this also, Gentle and simple, all who did 
not set themselves against the charm of his good-fel- 
lowship, were won to like him, and to profit by his 
teaching. John Wesley had the quality in a less 
degree, being a man of less breadth and natural 
geniality than Paul or Luther; but no man of his 
century lived in touch with so many as he, or to such 
noble purpose. 4 

Tn much lesser men we see how much of practical 
efficiency depends on this gift of fellowship with men, 
which is not sympathy or intelligence, but a power 
more direct and instinctive than either. Many a 
pastor’s success is a puzzle to those who know him 
only in the pulpit, where it might be said of him, as 
was said of: the Apostle, that his bodily presence is 
weak and hisspeech contemptible. Ie preaches ser- 
mons of no great weight, men say; but, as the week 
goes round, the sermon grows in weight and value, 
with the reinforcement of his presence among those 
who heard it. On the other hand, some great 
preachers fall far short of the full measure of their 
influence through lack of this. They live out of 
touch with men. They find the suggestions of their 
themes in other books than that of human life. They 
are interested in subjects, not in persons and their 
perplexities. Men hear, admire, praise, but do not 
feel that life has come out of them because their life 
has come into touch with some human need. . 

A great preacher was settled over an American 
church with the condition that he should not be 
expected to do pastoral work. His reputation was 
on both sides of the Atlantic. He preached his best 
sermons, but the congregation dwindled inexplicably. 
Those who had ceased to attend were asked the 
reason. “ We want to hear our pastor preach,” was 
the reply. The obscure brother, of no great pulpit 
gifts, who had been employed to do what the great 
preacher would not undertake, was the dearer of the 
two. He had grown such by the sick-beds of the 
flock, and the open graves of their dead. 

There are problems in manufacture, we are told, 
too delicate for any machinery to deal with. Noth- 
ing avails but the touch of the human hand. This is 
still more true of our social problems, especially the 
recovery of what are called the submerged classes. 
Modern charity lays the first stress on personal in- 
fluence: “Not alms, but a friend!” It encourages 
those who would help the poor to go and live among 
them, as Caroline Hill did in the East London 
court, as the occupants of Toynbee Hall and the 
University Settlements are doing. The poorest and 
cheapest of gifts is to give money or food. The giv- 
ing which avails is when a man gives himself, and 
lives in touch with the misery he would help. 

So the wérld comes back to the method of Christ, 
who laid his hand of helping on the very same 
classes and problems in the very same way. Take 
the terrible problem of the fallen woman. How shall 
she be dealt with? Men have tried laws, societies, 
refuges, midnight meetings, and all these have failed 
of doing what was hoped of them. The success has 
lain with good and noble women who have followed 
their Master's footsteps into the social darkness of 
her despair, and have taken her by the hand and 
lifted her up. Personal, loving, wise helpfulness has 
been as potent as in the Master's days, because the 
Master himself is in the work still. He quickens 
every good thought, every pure sympathy, every 
loving action, of those who are taking up his work. 





divide us from other men, and more conscious of the 


therefore the gospel story is the story of to-day, in so 
far as our faith makes it such. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Questions as to Sabbath observance have their denomi- 
national aspects, as well as their universal, or general, 
aspects, There are denominations, like the Seventh 
Day Baptists and a portion of the Adventists, who insist 
that the Sabbath can properly be observed only on the 
day of the week which is commonly called Saturday. 
There are other denominations which insist that the 
Obristian Sabbath is rightly observed on Sunday, and 
that therefore it is proper to ¢all that day, as a day, the 
Sabbath. Yet other denominations hold that no obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath. as an institution is binding on Chris- 
tians, although there is a propriety in the meeting to- 
gether of Christians for worship on the first day of the 
week; and in this sense those denominations recognize 
the expediency of a Sabbath observance, As to these 
denominational views, The Sunday School Times does 
not enter into discussion. But it does recognize the 
general truth underlying them all, that the idea of the 
Sabbath is one thing, and that the idea of the day for its 
observance is another thing. It was this point which 
was considered, recently, in the answer given to a Ver- 
mont correspondent, who asked of the Editor, ‘Why do 
you, and almost all the writers in The Sunday School 
Times, say ‘Sunday,’ instead of ‘Sabbath’?” The an- 
swer given was to the effect that the term “Sunday” 
was employed as the common name of a day of the week, 
while the term “Sabbath” was used as a designation of 
‘the institution of sacred rest enjoined in the Bible, apait 
from the question as to the day of the week on which it 
is observed by different individuals 6r denominations, 
In response to this answer a Pennsylvania clergyman 
asks to be heard in behalf of “‘the members of the Ree 
formed Presbyterian and United Presbyterian churches 
throughout our country,” as follows: 


1. You are undoubtedly right in saying that “‘ Sunday’ is 
the common name of a day of the week, ‘Sabbath’ is the com- 
mon designation of an institution.” 2, According to this cor- 
rect and important distinction, ‘‘ Sunday,” like “ Monday” or 
“ Tuesday,” refers to a day as a division of time apart from the 
idea of the institution of “the Sabbath.’ 3. But what is the 
institution of the Sabbath? This is the all-important point in 
this question of “Sunday or Sabbath: which?” You define 
the Sabbath as “a rest,” in the sense of a mere cessation from 
work, You say that “niany Christian clergymen and other 
Christians who work hard on Sunday observe their Sabbath on 
Monday.” But might not a Christian clergyman find his 
needed bodily and mental rest on Monday in fishing, hunting, 
or playing tennis? Would that “rest” be in harmony with 
the divine institution of the Sabbath? Does not that institu- 
tion necessarily include the idea of “ rest” in a higher sense,— 
spiritual rest in the worship of God? Even the hardest-worked 
clergymen, and their most laborious helpers in Sabbath-school 
and mission work, enjoy the true rest of the Sabbath in the 
exercises of divine worship. No day for mere bodily recreation 
could be to them the institution of tho Sabbath of the Lord 
their God. As well call a vacation at the seashore a succession 
of Sabbaths. 4. A fourth point of no little importance in this 
discussion is the coincidence of the Christian Sabbath with the 
first day of the week, or the Lord’s Day, The proportion of 
time, it is true, and not the time itself, is the main thing in the 
institution of the Sabbath. Nor would the essential idea of the 
Sabbath be affected by beginning our work on Monday, Satur- 
day, or any other day. But under the Old Testament economy 
the Sabbath was coincident with the seventh day, and since 
Christ’s resurrection it has been coincident with the first day 
of the week. This is not the time to give the proof of this 
change; but, taking it for granted, it follows that the first day 
of the week, and not the sixth day of the Muhammadan, nor 
the seventh day of the Jew or the Adventist, is, and should be, 
the Christian Sabbath. And it further follows, that, as the 
proper name, not only of the isstitution, but also of the seventh 
day, to God’s worshipers under the Old Testament dispensation 
was the “Sabbath,” so the proper name of the first day, to all 
true followers of the risen Christ, is the “‘ Sabbath,” or the 
“ Lord’s Day.” 5, There isa proper use of the word “Sunday,” 
as distinct from “the Sabbath.” Being the name for the first 
day of the week, as a division of time apart from the idea of 
the institution of the Sabbath, it is properly used only when 
the first day of the week is referred to in a purely /secular sense, 
or when something secular on that day is fittingly charac- 
terized. For example, a state law that regards the first day of 
the week merely as a holiday, like the Fourth of July, as does 
the law of Louisiana, is properly termed ‘a Sunday law.” 
But the laws of most of our states are appropriately termed 
“Sabbath Jaws,” because they guard the day, not as a mere 
holiday, but as a day of sacred time. By these laws, many 
things lawful on a holiday are made unlawful on the Sabbath. 
Take another illustration. A school held on the first day of 
the week, imparting jnst such instruction as is given in schools 
held on any other day of the week, would be properly called 
Sunday-school. Nothing peculiar to the Sabbath would dis- 
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the first day of the week intended to harmonize with the divine 
institution of the Sabbath, and imparting instructions in sacred 
doctrine and holy living, is appropriately called a Sabbath- 
school. The secular word “ Sunday” is the proper term for all 
things seéular on the first day of the week. And thus there is 
a logical fitness in the names of the Sunday newspapers of to- 
day. The Sunday Times, the Sunday Tribune, etc., bear 
their appropriate designations. They no more harmonize with 
the ends and aims of the Sabbath than Sunday excursions, 
Sunday fairs, and Sunday theatricals. What a misnomer 
would be the Sabbath Herald, or the Sabbath World! What 
an abuse of language would it be to speak of Sabbath excur- 
sions, or Subbath base-ball, or Sabbath theatricals! But does 
not this law of the fitness of terms work both ways? Does it 
not forbid the use of “ Sunday ” in connection with what is in 
harmony with God’s own institution of rest and worship just as 
much as it forbids the use of ‘Sabbath ” in connection with 
what is in opposition to that divine institution? In fine, the 
proper application of the term “ Sunday” to anything on the 
Lord’s Day is in and of itself a condemnation of that thing as 
secular, or apart from the true end and purpose of the Sabbath, 
Nor will it help matters to contend that we may sanctify the 
word “‘ Sunday ” by giving it the meaning of “ Sonday,” or the 
Lord’s Day, or by applying it to what is appropriate to the Sab- 
bath. The right use of language has in it an ethical ele- 
ment. To apply a secular name to the Sabbath will not sanc- 
tify the name, but it will tend to secularize the day, To hold 
fust to the strict meaning of the words “Sunday” and “ Sab- 
bath ” will help us to discern more clearly all other moral dis- 
tinctions, and to make right use of all the days of the week. 


It. will be noticed that the issue of this writer is not 
made with the position taken by the Editor, but it really 
is made with those who hold different opinions from 
himself as to the nature of the institution of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, and as to the day of the week for its proper 
observance. His first two points cover the real matter 
in issue in these pages. As to the incidental question 
concerning the true nature of the institution of the 
“Sabbath,” it would seem to be clear from the Fourth 
Commandment that rest from such physical labor as is a 
duty on six days of the week is a primal requirement of 
that institution. Moreover, that our Lord regarded 
physical rest as the first requirement of the Sabbath 
would seem to be evident from his statement “on the 
Sabbath day the priests in the temple violate the Sab- 
bath, and are guiltless.” Those priests were engaged 
“in the exercises of divine worship” just as truly as 
the hard-worked preacher and the Jaborious helper\in 
the Sunday-schools of our day. Yet the Lord of the 
Sabbath regarded their work as a “ violation of the Sab- 
bath,” but “guiltless” because necessary. And his own 
statement that the “Sabbath is made for man,” and 
therefore is necessary to man, carries in it an implicit 
requirement that those who thus guiltlessly violate the 
requirements of the commandment shall make up for 
their omission by rest on some other day. It has not 
been claimed by The Sunday School Times that physical 
rest by itself is full obedience to the ‘requirements of a 
commandment addressed to men in the entirety of their 
nature. That was not, nor is, the real question at issue. 
There is needful a spiritual rest, to be attained in the 
contemplation of the greatest and most restful truths, 
and in personal fellowship with him of whom Augustine 
said, “ Thou hast made us for thyself, and therefore our 
spirits have no rest until they rest in thee.” But the 
original question in this discussion is as to the use of the 
term “Sabbath” as applicable to the day of the week 
which is known as “Sunday.” The Seventh Day Bap- 
tists, who include in their membership some of the most 
earnest and efficient Sunday-school workers in the entire 
constituency of TheSunday School Times, object conscien- 
tiously to such an application. And, on the other hand, 
many Christians who observe their Sabbath on Sunday 
point to the fact that there is no warrant for this usage 
of terms in the New Testament record. Throughout the 
New Testament Scriptures, whose last book was written 
at least fifty years after the resurrection, there is not a 
solitary place where the name “Sabbath ” is applied to 
the first day of the week, which the church was already 
observing for its gatherings for worship. On the other 
hand, the term “Sabbath ” is given to the seventh day 
four times in the Acts (Acts 13:42; 16:13; 17: 2; 
18: 4), and once in the Epistles (Col. 2: 16). “The 
Lord’s Day” (Rev. 1: 10) is an uncertain name for it; 
“‘the first day of the week ” is that usei almost or quite 
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with Sabbath observance, on whatever day of the week 
the Sabbath is observed. 








DUST. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 


Throughout the summer day the dust uprose 
At every puff of wind or turn of wheel, 
Made thick the air and gray the grass that grows 
Along the lane. The clover and self-heal 
No longer bragged of royalty with shreds 
Of purple, but their dear plebeian heads 
Lent to an ash-strewn penance, grim and real. 


No footstep but swept clouds of dust before, 
That, falling, straight defiled the fresh-faced earth. 
The buttereups their tarnished bucklers bore 
In careless wise, as they were little worth. 
The flowers’ tender traffic with the bees— 
(That charge for pollen-service honey-fees) 
Grew lax, as though of nectar there proved dearth. 


But at the set of sun the dust we spurned 
Throughout the day, hung like a veil of gold 
Before the face of night. A coarse thing turned 
Celestial, wondrous, shimmering fold on fold: 
Made by a miracle of light to glow 
More glorious than aught on earth below— 
Mere dust, that still heaven’s radiance may hold. 
Boooklyn, N. Y. 





INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE 
METHODS. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 
We owe duties to language, which are alternatively 
duties to God and to our neighbor. To God we owe it to 


keep pure, and wed to noble uses the articulate speech 
by which we are marked as above the brute creation. 


abled us to attain. 


by slang or ignorance in their employment. 


use them. 


some of the writers in our religious weeklies. Since Dr, 


ence to its actual significance. 
writer that inductive study is that which “leads us into” 


that which takes cognizance of all the surroundings of 
the lesson under consideration, instead of unduly isolat- 
ing it from the rest of the book, and so ferth. It may 
not be useless to point out what the word does mean, so 
that those who employ it so glibly may ascertain whether 
they have any right to do so. ’ 

Inductive and deductive are correlative terms. They 
describe two methods of scientific procedure. Deduction 
is the method especially of mathematical science. 


ments of self-evident truths. 
complex, until the student finds himself facing such 


on the surface of a sphere is an arc of that circle which 
implicit in the axioms and definitions, which are printed 


almost childish. 


To our contemporaries and to posterity we owe it to 
maintain that flexible permanence in the use and mean- 
ing of words which shall fit our language to convey to 
other minds the thoughts in which we and they find 
communion, and which shall transmit to coming ages 
the best heritage of ideas and truths that God has en- 
It is the sense of this which under- 
lies the scholar’s sensitiveness as to the right use of 
words, and his impatience with the innovations effected 
He realizes 
with Luther that words are not dead things, but have a 
vitality of their own, which gives them a claim to the 
tenderness, the courtesy, the respect, of all who have to 


Just at present, the word “inductive” is handled with 
a liberty which displays at least great carelessness in 


W. R. Harper, with a very clear sense of its true mean- 
ing, began to apply it to the study of the Scriptures, it 
has tovsed about in a way which indicates much indiffer- 
We are told by one 


the right meaning of the lesson ; by another, that it is 


Ge- 
ometry, for instance, sets out with a few simple state- 


From these it proceeds by 
inevitable logical steps to propositions more and more 


theorems as that the shortest distance between two points 


has the same center and radius as the sphere. This and 
every other proposition in the science of geometry lie 


at the beginning of every treatise on the subject, and 
“which are so simple that to the beginner they seem 


But this kind of reasoning is confined to a very few 


theology, while some theologians hold that all we know 
of God is obtained through the study of the Scriptures, 
others assert that either all men, or some enlightened in- 
dividuals of the races, have an immediate and intuitive 
knowledge of God and of divine things. On the latter 
hypothesis, the deductive method may be used in pro- 
ceeding from these simple elements of divine knowledge 
to others more complex. 

In the so-called sciences of observation,— geology, 
chemistry, physics, etc.,—the inductive method is used, 
People begin with facts and end with laws, begin with 
the complex and end with the simple. These sciences 
do not possess the high degree of certainty which at- 
taches to mathematics, where the deductive method 
applies. That twice two makes four on the surface of 
the planet Jupiter admits of no doubt in any unsophis- 
ticated mind, whatever Professor Huxley may say. That 
hydrogen and oxygen will combine in equal molecular 
masses to form water in Jupiter, as well as here, is highly 
probable, but not so certain, 

It is necessary to emphasize the fact that there is no 
such thing as getting at any law or truth by mere induc- 
tion, as was assumed by the school of John Locke. Mere 
sense-perception would give us the facts, as it gives them 
to the dog, and would carry us no farther. As Coleridge 
says, we must bring to the facts the light in which we 
see them, if we are to make anything of them. No great 
discovery ever was made by the inductive process, New- 
ton did not discover the law of gravitation by observing 
the fall of an apple, as Voltaire would have us believe; 
nor did Harvey discover the circulation of the blood by 
mere observation, as he tells us himself, In both cases 
it was the outgoing of the imagination beyond the bounds 
of the seen and the known, which furnished the idea, 
Induction merely served to verify the conception when 
it had been reached, And this, in fact, is the humble 
but very usefyl function of the inductive method. It 
finds nothing that is really new. To do that belongs, as 
Tyndall says, to “ the scientific uses of the imagination.” 
To verify and establish, to discriminate between an 
empty fancy and a well-founded idea, is the business of 
induction, 

The rigorous application of the inductive method to 
the study of literature generally, and of the Biblein par- 
ticular, means that the student, so far as is possible, is to 
divest himself of all prepossessions and prejudices, and 
to try to find exactly what the facts stand for. He is to 
come to Homer with his mind free from the previous 
estimates of the poet, and interpretations of his poem, 
and to see what he himself would make of it, if he never 
had seen or heard of the poem before. So he is to come 
to the Bible, with no theory of inspiration in his mind— 
no religious associations embarassing his judgment, and 
deal with the book as though he had got it intohis hands 
for the first time, and had never heard of its existence, 
This is the rigid and thorough sense of the word “‘ induc- 
tion.” ‘But, of course, no such process can be applied to 
the great books of the world’s literature by any scholar 
of Europe or America, The mar. best situated for such 
# proceeding would be one of Dr. John G, Paton’s con- 
verts in the South Sea Islands; but nobedy supposes 
that his entire freedom from prepossessions would give 
him a more favorable position for understanding the 
book, than Dr, Paton himself, with his Scotch nativity and 
schooling, and his Covenanter training, possesses, Neither 
Homer nor the Bible can be studied in any such fashion. 

It is not in this rigid sense that the intelligent advo- 
cates of the inductive study of the Bible insist on that 
method. What they mean is, that this branch of study 
has the right to occupy a position independent of the 
conclusions of other branches of theology. Take the 
parallel case of church history. Up to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, church history was “ the hand- 
maid of dogmatic theology.” But in 1699-1700, Gott- 
fried Arnold published his “ Church and Heresy His- 
tory,” in which he revolted from this, and used church 
history for an attack on dogmatic theology, contending 
that the heretics almost always had been the real Chris- 
tians, and the orthodox had been the world. In spite of 
his extravagances the book introduced a new era in 
treating its subject. It emancipated church history; and 






























































branches of knowledge, and, indeed, it hardly can be 
applied with rigor outside of mathematics and their 
practical applications in terrestrial and celestial mechan- 
ics. There is something like the process in ethics, where 


from that time those who wrote on this theme—with the 
exception of a few second-rate writers like Dean Milner 
—concerned themselves to ascertain and state the facts, 
whether they were orthodox and edifying or the reverse. 


universally. The “Sunday-school” is the name of a 
well-known agency, begun under that name, and recog- 
nized in all the great societies for its prosecution and 







care, such as the London Sunday-school Union, The 
American Sunday-school Union, the Church Sunday- 
school Institute, and the Methodist Sunday-schoo] Union. 


* The Sunday School Times is a representative of the in- 


terests of the Sunday-school, and apart from the question 
s name, it is earnestly and reverently in sympathy 


certain cunceptions of right and duty are given us in our 
intuitions, with an authority independent of experience, 


the universe. From these axiomatic truths, though with 
less logical rigidity, are derived more complex ethical 





statements in closer relation to actual life. So again, in 





and thus are known to be equally true in every part of 


And, in the long run, church history has become more 
edifying, and the cause of true Christianity has bene- 
fited greatly by the change. 

As in historical so in exegetical theology. The ex- 
position of the Scriptures was long subject to the au- 
thority of dogmatic theology. The theory of inspiration 
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which the latter enunciated, bound the expositor to find 
nothing in the Bible that was inconsistent with it. The 
proof-texts, it alleged, in support of specific doctrines, 
must not be interpreted as meaning less or more than 
the sense thus put upon them. If one opened a com- 
mentary on Romans by an Arminian, or a commentary 
on James by a Lutheran, it was not to find whether he 
differed from his school as to the meaning of Paul on 
foreordination or James on good works, but how he 
overcame the difficulty presented by his text, and brought 
it into harmony with his system. So Andreas Osiander 
in his “ Harmony of the Gospels,” sooner than admit the 
slightest discrepancy between two Gospels in their 
accounts of the same incident, and thus imperil his 
theory of inspiration, treated the two accounts as narra- 
tives of different occurrences. 

It is therefore the independence of exegetical study 
that the advocates of the inductive method are seeking 
to establish. They want the student to come to the 
Bible with an open mind, not having concluded before- 
hand what kind of a Bible God must have given us, if 
he gave us any, ngr prepared to stretch and twist its 
statements to bring them into harmony with a dogmatic 
system. They do not mean, I presume, that the Bible 
is to be taken in hand without any prepossessions. To 
do so would be to ignore a large part of the facts which 
the exegete has to account for,—such as the vast in- 
fluence for good this collection of books has exerted, and 
is still exerting, upon the spiritual destinies of mankind. 

Those who have a real faith in the Bible are not to be 
disconcerted by this claim of an independent position 
for exegetical study. They.even may expect that the 
first movement to liberty will take the unhappy shape 
of revolt against conclusions which sober second thought 
will re-establish oa a firmer basis than the old exegesis 
did or could. Gottfried Arnold’s handling of church 
history has its parallel in the results reached by some 
modern handling of the Scriptures, A sane exegesis 
always will recognize the fact that the expositor’s busi- 
ness is not to “pick holes” in the Scriptures, but to 
explain the wonderful power they have exerted over the 
minds, affections, and characters of men. 


Philadelphia. 





FOILING SATAN’S DECOYS. 
BY THE REV, JOSEPH H. JAMES, 


SECRETARY OF THR CONNECTICUT TEMPERANCE UNION. 


Tn an article in The Sunday School Times for June 
24, 1898, attention was called to the efforts of “ Satan’s 
Decoys” to ruin the young through drink, and to the 
Sunday-school as an important agency in foiling these 
enemies by fortifying pupils against them. The practi- 
cal question is how to do this work. 

The very atmosphere of the school may be made salu- 
tary in this respect. No vague and general teaching as 
to right living will do this. The sin and danger in indul- 
gence in drink, and the duty of strict sobriety, must be 
made too plain to be misunderstood. 

The general exercises of the school afford the superin- 
tendent an opportunity to show his interest in the mat- 
ter, and impress all with its importance. Hymns, 
selections from the Scriptures, and other sources bear- 
ing upon this theme, or brief, pointed remarks upon it, 
at suitable times, will not only turn attention to it, but 
give variety and added interest to the exercises. Sup- 
plementary responsive readings or recitations from such 
publications as Miss Coleman’s “Sunday-school Tem- 
perance Catechism,” will give definite ideas. Occasional 
well-planned concerts, in which this topic is prominent, 
or addresses to the school upon it by persons authorized 
to speak in behalf of the management, and able to do it 
wisely and effectively, will do much to create healthy 
sentiment. Without giving ground for the charge of 
running in a groove, the school may, even by its general 
exercises, declare for temperance, and in this way give 
tone and strength to the principles of those under its care. 

Work still more specific can be done by means of lit- 
erature provided by the school. 
farnish teachers with materials for their work. The 
variety of well-written works of fiction, illustrating the 
advantages of temperance and the perils of drink, leave 
no excuse for the absence of such books from the library, 
or the introduction of those of doubtful tendency. Tem- 
perance periodicals, coming regularly, freshen and give 
zest to thought. It will not be out of place here tospeak 
of one monthly paper, because it is not so widely known 
as it deserves to be, and admirably fills a place wholly 
its own in this department of reading. It is the “Home 
Guard,” published in Providence, R. I., and designed 


Books of reference will | 


who are in special need of just such suggestions as may 
be found in its attractive pages. 

Intelligence is an essential element of strength in 
resisting the temptation to drink. One who cannot 
assign a good reason for abstinence will be easily talked 
or laughed out of his scruples. Science has demonstrated 
that there is danger in any use of drinks containing alco- 
hol. The public schools are required by law to teach 
the effects of these beverages upon the human system ; 
but this is not in all cases done so thoroughly as it should 
be; and when questions in regard to this phase of the 
subject arise, the Sunday-school teacher who can speak 
“by the book” has a decided advantage. The little 
volume, “Temperance Teachings of Science,” by A. B. 
Palmer, M.D., LL. D., published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, is a treasury of information useful to teachers. 
One Connecticut teacher, who is fortunate in having for 
her class a room separate from the school, finds her boys 
greatly interested in chemical experiments, charts, and 
other object lessons, making this department of truth 
plain and taking. It is worth while to find some way of 
doing this. 

But it has been well said that “ alcohol is pre-emi- 
nently a soul poison.” Its most marked effects are upon 
the brain, and so upon the mental and moral nature. It 
rouses all vile impulses and tendencies, blunts the moral 
perceptions, silences conscience, paralyzes the will, and 
surrenders its helpless victim to that which is debasing 
and ruinous. Only by rousing and educating the moral 
nature can one be prepared to resist and overcome such 
a foe. God’s own word, rightly understood, furnishes 
weapons for the conflict superior to all others; and it is 
in the use of these that the teacher can be most helpful 
to those comntitted to him. 

As to periodical “ temperance lessons,” there may be a 
difference of opinion. The very preannouncement of the 
topic may suggest to those most in need of it absence 
from the expected “ lecture.” When this line of thought 
comes in the course of study, every accessory to its most 
effective treatment should be used, and the strongest 
possible impression made. Of no less importance is the 
wise use of the points for temperance which one may find 
in almost every lesson. To drag in the subject as if it 
were a hobby, will tend to disgust and repel; but the 
unexpected introduction of relevant and timely state- 
ments, facts, and illustrations, may fasten truth in a way 
that a special lesson could not. No theme requires 
more tact for its successful treatment ; none will better 
repay care in preparation and presentation. 

The judicious use of the total-abstinence pledge helps 
to erystalize thought and strengthen right purposes. 
Objections to the pledge lie not so much against the 
promise itself, as methods of its use. Mass movements, 
in which hundreds publicly pledge themselves, may 
include those who are carried by the tide without a well- 
formed purpose. Some such may not be faithful. Possi- 
bly, in very rare instances, these broken promises have 
tended to weaken the sense of moral obligation. Yet 
every such case has doubtless been counterbalanced by 
scores benefited, at least for a time, by the pledge. 
Having come in personal contact with a large number 
who signed the pledge in childhood or youth, the writer 
has been profoundly impressed with its binding power 
and great value when thoughtfully made by an intelli- 
gent child. Ih the experience of thousands, it has 
proved an anchor in gales of temptation, which, but for 
this, would have proved disastrous, 

Perhaps the best way to introduce the pledge is to 
have the matter presented to the school, with suitable 
remarks, each member being furnished with a copy, to 
be considered at least one week before returning it with 
signature, Children should also take home cards ad- 
dressed to parents, stating the facts, and soliciting their 
co-operation in the effort to commit their children to a 
life of strict temperance. No little child should be 
encouraged to assume such an obligation against the 
expressed wishes of a parent unless in cases where 
inebriety renders the parent unfit to dictate in such a 
matter, and at the same time increases the peril of the 
child. Care should always be used to have the row 
express a deliberate purpose, formed after due reflection. 

Some pastors and superintendents have connected an 
impressive ceremony with the pledge-taking, intro- 
ducing explanations and prayer for help to hold invio- 
late the sacred compact. A few days after such a 
mustering-in of new recruits for temperance, a gentle- 
man sent from his table for a bottle of wine for use 
at dinner. As he was opening the bottle he noticed 
that his little son laid down his knife and fork, and 
watched the operation with great interest. As it was 





for the older boys and girls, and young men and women, 


child said: “ Father, do you think that is just the thing 
to do?” The surprised man asked, “ What do you 
mean?” Said the son, “‘ Last Sunday I took the pledge 
in the church.” After a moment’s thought the father 
said: “ No, my son, it is not the thing, and I won't do it 
again.” The wine was sent away pntasted, and the 
father subsequently thanked his boy’s pastor most 
heartily for the lesson thus taught. 4 

The use of a “ class-pledge,” each member having a 
leaf which becomes a sort of “autograph album,” con- 
taining the signatures of the teacher and pupils, pro- 
motes a healthy class feeling, and gives added social 
help to faithfulness. The cruelest power of drink is 
that connected with its social features, and too much 
pains cannot be taken to utilize all social influences 
and combinations to counteract this mischief. 

To shun all drinks containing alcohol is the only 
way of surely escaping harm from this source.. There- 
fore, whether there is a formal pledge or not, all Sunday- 
school training should be directed to aid in forming and 
strengthening the purpose and habit of total abstinence. 
The divine antidote for intemperance is suggested in 
the words, “Be not drunken with wine, wherein is 
riot, but be filled with the Spirit/? The only purpose 
strong enough to hold in the stress of temptation is that 
inwrought by the Holy Spirit. Here is one incentive to 
lead the young to the divine Source of strength and 
victory. 

The more eagerly one pursues the highest good, the 
less power will allurements to evil‘have. This principle 
applies to whatever is refining and elevating; and the 
wise church does all that is possible to promote not 
only high spiritual attainments, but the best intellectual 
and social life of its young people as a means of offsetting 
bad tendencies and influences. 

It is a mistake to suppose that boys alone are in dan- 
ger. Every year is multiplying the victims of drink 
among women, “ Rock and rye” for the voice, beer for 
the complexion, and innumerable seductive potations, are 
offered to young women in all the walks of life. In 
cases more numerous than legal or spiritual protectors 
imagine, young ladies are urged by their associates to 
partake of these poisonous beverages even to the point of 
intoxication. Girls as. well as boys need to be warned 
and guarded against the demon of the cup. 

A teacher who had been deeply interested in ler class 
of boys, but had heen absent from their place of resi- 
dence during the years in which they were growing up 
to manhood, returned to learn that one at Jeast had be- 
come addicted to drink, She sought him out. At first 
he did not recognize the lady, but when he learned that 
it was his former teacher, he exclaimed, ‘I used to 
think you were the smartest teacher in all that school.” 
She drew from him the admission that he was not doing 
well, and, handing him a temperance pledge, urged him 
to sign it. He read it carefully, and then sadly shook 
his head. “ No,” said he, ‘‘ you never asked me to sign 
that when I was in your class, It’s toolatenow. You 
lost your chance,” 

To allow a boy or girl to pass through Sunday-school 
life without the utmost possible effort to aid in forming 
the controlling purpose and habit of total abstinence 
may be, in the case of that one, to lose the opportunity 
of a lifetime, and give pupil and teacher cause for cease- 
less but unavailing regret. 


Rockville, Conn. 





THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 
BY THE REV. FREDERIC E, J. LLOYD, 


The work of temperanee has to-day become one of 
prime importance, and no incident which will serve to 
illustrate or emphasize any one aspect thereof can afford 
to be overlooked or not taken into account. The follow- 
ing brief narrative, which is strictly true, is an account 
of one of the saddest incidents that have come to my 
knowledge during a ministry of more than eleven years. 

James Cayley was a bright, winsome lag, the joy of 
his mother, and his father’s “ good angel,” ‘as folks said. 
The father was a drunkard of a most determined type, 
though master of a ship, and therefore in a responsible 
position. James Cayley’s mother was a good woman, 
with a sad heart and delicate constitution, both owing to 
the thoughtless brutality of her husband. From his 
earliest years, little James had imbibed a horror of 
drunkenness, from the careful instruction given him by 
his mother. 

» Years passed on, and young Cayley, having reached a 
vigorous manhood, full of rich promise, decided to be- 
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with so much success that, though unusually youthful, 
he obtained a captain’s certificate, and joined his father’s 
ship as second in command, On leaving home for the 
first time he was naturally proud, and, though his good 
mother with anxious tears reminded him of his promise 
never to taste alcohol, and to be careful of his father, his 
sole thought on stepping aboard his ship was to be a 
brave man and a gallant sailor. Though often tempted 
to drink, he always refused, and bravely followed the 
advice of his mother. He was very much ill-treated 
by his father during their early voyagés together, but he 
never resented it in thought or word. 

In October, 1871, Captain Cayley’s vessel was on her 
way from Barbadoes to Nova Scotia with a valuable West 
Indian cargo. Owing to a succession of calms and head 
winds, the voyage had been unusually protracted. The 
captain was nearly always intoxicated, and therefore 
quite unfit to command his vessel. A storm arose; the 
mate (James Cayley) wished to command, but was for- 
bidden, the result being that the ship was dashed ashore 
on a lee coast, and all hands were lost but young Cayley 
and one of the seamen, Strong marine currents and a 
dense fog were formidable foes to contend with, but a 
maddened drunkard wrecked hisship, and plunged twenty 
seamen, including himself, into eternity. 

Shortly after this terrible incident, James Cayley was 
appuinted mate of a large East Indiaman, with the 
promise of succeeding to the chief position in the space 
of a year, as the captain, an old man, wished at that time 
to retire from active service. He did well in every re- 
spect, and won the esteem and confidence as well of his 
superior as of his subordinates. At the close of one of 
his voyages, the mate married a lady of tender breeding 
and good character; but, alas! he drank a glass of wine 
for the first time in his life. He took no more, however, 
foratime. Months passed on, but the mate was not him- 
self. He was unpunctual in his appointments, irritable 
in manner, and unusually gay when ashore. The fact 
was, he was fast sinking into the degraded life of a 
drunkard; and this in spite of his early instruction, so 
wofully illustrated by the life of his father, and by his 
tragic and awful death. Still he kept his position, and 
at the end of one more voyage he was to be placed in 
command of the splendid ship Sea Foam. On the way 
home he drank too freely of wine and other liquors; and, 
on being kindly spoken to by his old friend the captain, 
he dealt him a savage blow, which stunned the old man, 
and confined him to his cabin for many days, This 
sealed the young man’s fate. When the vessel reached 
port, he was discharged in disgrace; and he never re- 
covered himself, thongh he tried. His wife left him, His 
friends forsook him, and for some years I lost sight of 
him myself. It is but a short time ago since I was told 
that James Cayley had died in an English poorhouse, 
and had been laid to rest in a pauper’s grave. 

If we have never before made the resolve to labor in 
behalf of the poor drunkard and against his sworn foe, 
let us at least do so now, remembering the over-true story 
of James Cayley. “Cursed is he that giveth his neigh- 
bor drink, and putteth the bottle to him and maketh 
him drunken also,” is a scriptural malediction to which 
we may well take heed. 


Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOM 


STEAMER NO. 10. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 





“Mother, come here a minute.” 

Mrs. Johnson left her ironing and went to the door, 
and there listened. It was summer, and Mrs, Johnson 
could only hear the robins singing their sweet songs, 

“Hark!” said Tom. “ Don’t you hear it now?” 

““Why—yes! You want to go?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

The next moment Tom was flying out of the yard. 

“Fire! Fire-er-er!” he shouted as he ran. 

“That bay!” exclaimed his mother, turning” back to 
her ironing-board and her cooling irons, “ he heard the 
fire-alarm before I did. So interested! Just like his 
father |” 

Tom’s father was one of the firemen stationed at the 
engine-house of Steamer No. 10. Seymour Johnson, the 
father, was classed as a good fireman with a bad habit. 
He had acquired a love for liquors. He had been before 
the board of fire-wardens for neglect of duty,—soft words 
for a hard fact,—drunkenness. One fire-warden, a Ran- 
som Carver, had said he would not vote tokeep Seymour 
J n in the engine-house, and steadily had refused 
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to vote for him. The other fire-wardens voted to try 
him “this month.” He must go then, if false to duty. 
Tom’s mother, how she was pitied | 

** Poor little broken-hearted woman!” said a neighbor, 
watching her on her return from a fire-warden meeting, 
where Mrs, Johnson had pleaded for her husband. 
“Tom,” though, was declared to be a “ comfort.” 
Yes, Tom was all that. Ah, what a comfort a good 
boy or girl is to father and mother! 

Recently, Tom had been an increasing comfort, He 
had come from church one night, after hearing a solemn 
sermon from the parish minister. It was on the subject, 
“* Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

“I must settle this to-night,” thought Tom.. “The 
minister said it was remember now, not remember (o- 
morrow.” 

Tom went upstairs to his little chamber, There he 
knelt. down, and gave himself away to that heavenly 
Father who is continually reaching his arms down to us. 
God heard Tom. 

“T must not just remember God upstairs in my room, 
but also when I am at school, or play ball, or am at 
home,” thought Tom. 

He remembered God when on the way to the fire, He 
felt in his pocket; he had two pamphlets there. One was 
on that subject, ‘‘ Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” The other was an address at a fire- 
man’s gathering. Tom had cut this out of a paper. 
“ Every fireman,” it said, “‘ will do his very best in meet- 
ing the demands of duty.” 

“T’d like to have father see it,” Tom thought, know- 
ing his parent was on trial during the month. Ransom 
Carver had said he would “ weed out poor firemen,—the 
inefficient ones,” and Tom was very much afraid his 
father would be “‘a weed.” If his father could only see 
that address, stirring up every fireman to do his duty ! 

“Tf I have a good chance, I'll give this to father,” 
resolved Tom, sticking the address into his pocket. 
Would he have such a chance that day of the fire- 
alarm ? 

The steamer had already left the engine-house. Tom 
saw it wheeling around a corner, the horses prancing 
away; Bob Keating driving as if he were mad; Billy 
Grant frantically stuffing the coal into'the furnace; the 
chimney furiously spitting out sparks, or throwing up 
a black fold of smoke ; the steamer rattling and rushing, 
thumping and bumping,—all like a crazy fire-dragon. 

“T’ve lost my chance to see father,” thought Tom, 
thrusting his hand into his pocket, and feeling a paper 
there. 

“No, father is coming!” cried Tom. 

Yes, Seymour Johnson was rushing down street, clad 
in his fireman’s dress, a formidable helmet on his head, 

Why, was he alone? 

Had the fire-wardens thrown out of the fire depart- 
ment a certain “ weed?” 

*O father!” gasped the anxious Tom. 

“Can’t stop! The chief of our district wants me to 
take this note for him to the police station, and then I 
must get to the fire quick as I can!” 

“Oh, take this!” Tom pleaded, making so bold as to 
hold out a printed document. 

“Thankee! Sorry I can’t stop!” 

Off he rushed like another dragon, his helmet tossing, 
his big boots pounding on the pavement, his arms going 
energetically. That note he left at the station, and then 
ran on harder than ever. 

“Hold on, Seym! Not goin’ to pass a feller,—are 
ye?” asked an oily, greasy, hateful bartender in a 
saloon door. “Step in and git suthin’. ’Twill brace ye 
up for the fire! Suthin’ warm?” 

In a moment all of Seymour’s good resolutions seemed 
to be swept away, as when a flood comes suddenly against 
adam, If he took one glass to brace up, he knew he 
would take another that would let him down. He 
would finally be only the weed that is swept away from 
a bank by a freshet stream, and carried on tumultu- 
ously, hopelessly. 

Seymour was weakening. The flood was strengthen- 
ing. The dam was cracking. 

“ Guess I will take ”— 

He had almost said these words, when, feeling in his 
pocket for a dime, he pulled out some kind of a docu- 
ment, His eye caught the heading, “Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

“What?” he groaned. 

It seemed as if something turned him round toward 
the days of a distant past. A vivid light was poured 
suddenly upon it. He saw himself a boy again. He 
saw a mother’s face. He heard a father’s voice. The 





old Sunday-school teacher came before him. He was in 





the church, atid organ and choir and minister and con- 
gregation all were saying together, “ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

And he, Seymour Johnson, had been doing all he 
could to forget God, that compassionate father, that 
never wearied benefactor ! 

The fireman, in his sudden confusion, staggered, It 
almost seemed that, as Paul of old, on the Damascus 
road, was smitten down by a heaven-descending flash, so 
Seymour Johnson would fall to the ground. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked the bartender, rushing 
up. “ Feel sick? I’ll bring ye suthin’.” 
“No, no!” gasped the fireman. ‘No, I won’t take a 
thing!” } 

Away he rushed, in his heart making his silent prayer: 
“God help me. While I try to remember God, may he 
remember me, and I’ll never touch the stuff again.” 

He quickly reached the fire. What a bedlam ! Steamers 
were whistling, men were shouting, and above all leaped 
the mad flames, aiming higher, higher, as if they were 
envious of the sky, snd wanted to reach its blue summit 
and bring it down in a hopeless ruin, 
Seymour Johnson did his duty. 
could only have seen him! 
Seymour, though, did not think anybody might be 
looking at him, He saw his duty, and went ahead to - 
do it. 

What did he hear? 

That a man had been seen at a window of the burning 
building, and it was feared he might be a sacrifice to the 
awful flames ! 

Up a tall ladder climbed Seymour. He was very 
quick. How many times he had beaten everybody in 
his engine-house at ladder-climbing! He now reached 
a window. He entered it. He disappeared, a crowd 
looking up and watching for him as if they had seen 
somebody go into a furnace-door, 

“Oh dear!” moaned a woman. 

* Will he ever come out?” sighed an old man, 

There was an awful suspense, Two minutes seemed 
like two hours, 

“There he is!” shouted a voice. 
looked ! 

They saw aman at the window holding in his arms 
another man. 

“ He is awful strong! ” said a fireman. 

Yes, Seymour Johnson was the strongest man that 
went with Steamer 10. Down the ladder he was now 
coming, stepping so carefully, bringing that rescued form, 

“Hoo-ror! hoo-ror!”” went up in a loud, triumphant 
chorus. 

“Tt’s my father!” cried a boy-voice, in pride. 

“Three cheers for Seymour Johnson’s boy!” proposed 
some one. 

These also were heartily given, round and ringing. 

What a proud boy ‘ran home to tell his mother all 
about it! He came into the kitchen so eagerly that he 
almost stumbled and fell. His mother was still ironing, 

“O m-m-mother! ” 

She turned at the sound of Tom’s choked voice, he 
was so excited, so red in the face, and so trembling. 

“ What's the matter, Thomas?” 

“You—you just—lemme get—my—b-breath,” 

“Twill! Poor Tom”’— 

“Oh! I—I’m all right”— 

“ Now, wait!” 

Tom waited, and, when calm, began: “ You ought to 
have seen father! He went up a ladder, and brought a 
man from a window who—who would have been burned 
up—yes, mother, burned up—if it had not been for father 
—yes, your—your husband!” 

Mother Johnson smiled. “ Well, Tommy, did he get 
him down? It’s a ticklish place to leave a man in,— 
away up on a ladder.” 

“Yes, he got the man down, and you know father is 
awful strong—and didn’t everybody cheer!” 

“T—I’m so glad, Tom! and who was the man ”— 

“T didn’t find out, but people said he was coming to, 
and he said—so they said—he’d do all he could for 
father.” 

“TI wish I knew.” 

She knew sdon. Seymour Johnson came home, and 
modestly told his story. 

“ Well, who was the man, husband?” 

“If you'll believe it, wife, it was Ransom Carver! 
Just think of it! And he is going to be my friend. But 
I have got a better friend to help me—for I have m 
up my mind ”— 

Who?” she asked, 


“ God.” 


If Ransom Carver 


How everybody 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1893.] 


1, July 2.—Panl Called to Europe 
2, July 9.—Paul at Philippi 
3. July 16.—Paul at Athens. 
4. July 23.—Paul at Corinth......... 
5. July 30.—Paul at Ephesus....................... 
6. August 6.— Paul at Miletus....... 


Acts 16 : 6-15 
Acts 16 : 19-34 
Acts 17 : 22-31 
Acts 18: 1-11 
Acts 19 : 1-12 
722-35 

















7. August 13.—Paul at Jerusalem.... Acts 21 : 27-39 
8. August 20.—Paul Before Felix.................. Acts 24 : 10-25 
9. August 27,—Paul Before Agrippa....... Acts 26 : 19-32 
10. September 3.— Paul Shipwrecked... Acts 27 : 20-44 


11. September 10.— Paul at Rome : 20-31 
12, September 17.— Personal Responsibility.Rom. 14: 12-23 
13, September 24.— Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN InstITUTE oF SAcRED LITERATURE. 

[Notz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10, 1894. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will bé sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing: 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 3. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘‘ The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois.’’] 


STUDY XI—A REVIEW. 
I, ANAtysis oF MATERIAL. 

The point of view of the study: The development of Gen- 
tile Christianity. Period 1: Preparation (Acts1: 1 to 15: 36), 
Period 2: Gentile missions and Jewish-Christian contention. 
A period of ¢xternal triumph and internal strife (Acts 
15; 36 to 21: 16; 1 and 2 Thess.; Rom.; 1 and 2 Cor.; 
Gal.). Period 3: Paul’s imprisonment, The Acts narrative 
centers about Paul. The Gentile-Christian relation to Jewish 
Jaw is becoming settled, and new problems of life and doctrine 
are arising among the churches (Acts21 : 17 to28: 31; Eph.; 
Phil.; Col.; Philemon). Period 4: The release and secand 
imprisonment of Paul. Revealed to us only through the 
Pastoral Epistles. The problems are chiefly those of conduct 
and organization.. This period will be studied in connection 
with 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus. 


Il. Topics ror Srupy. 

1. The Documents for Historical Siudy. (1.) Acts: (a) its 
purpose, to show the development of Gentile from Jewish 
Christianity; author, Luke, an eyewitness of many of its 
scenes; date, not certain, perhaps about 65 A.D. (6.) The 
book is,not history in the sense of a full and complete account 
of the period, but memoirs, written for a special purpose. 
{¢.) Think of some things of interest which Acts omits to 
'bive. (2.) Paul’s Epistles. These give the picture of life in 
the early church for which Acts furnishes the frame. They 
furnish for historical study large revelations of Paul’s charac- 
ter (for example, Rom. 9: 1f.; Phil. 3 : 4-14, etc.) ; hints as 
to other men (for example, Col. 4: 7-17); information as to 
the life and thought of the churches (1 Cor. 6; Gal. 3); bits 
of historical narrative (Gal. 1: 13 to 2: 14; 1 Thess, 2: 2). 
(3.) While we naturally base historical study on the Actr, 
the Epistles are of higher actual historical value, as the let- 
ters of a man are of higher value than a biography of him. 

2. The Men of the Period. (1.) The Pauline group: (a.) 
Paul, a thinker, a leader of men, a born pioneer; what,is his 
proper place among the great men of the world? (6.) Tim- 
othy, from the beginning a pupil of Paul. (c.) Luke, a per 
sonal attendant on Paul. (d.) Silas, less a pupil than a 
companion of Paul. (e.) Apollos, a thorough and polished 
scholar ; not a pupil of Paul, but working in harmony with 
him. (2) Barnabas, Pauline in thought ; sees early the pos- 
sibilities of Gentile work, and introduces Paul to it. (3.) 
The apostolic group: (a.) Peter, in sympathy with Gentile 
work (Acts 15: 7 f.), though once carried away by Judaizing 
arguments (Gal. 2: 11f.); (b.) James, claimed as authority 
by Judaizers, but really sympathizing with Gentile Christian- 
ity (Aats 15 : 13 f.); (¢.) John, only mentioned once, but 
then as in sympathy with Gentile work (Gal. 2: 9). 

3. The Gentile Church. (1.) Its composition: a few noble or 
wealthy (Acts 17 : 34), but most pvor (1 Cor. 1: 26); some 
slaves (Col. 3:22); many from depths of moral vileness 
(1 Cor. 6: 9-11). (2.) Organization: the Jewish churches 
modeled after the synagogue with its elders; the Gentile 
churches after the Greek social organizations, with their 
overseers (bishops), much the same office as the Jewish elder. 

(3) Problems of the church. (a.) Problem of the second com- 
ing (2 Thess.). (6.) Problems of their relation to idolatry ; for 
example, eating food offered to idols (1 Cor. 8), etc.; (¢.) 
Problems of their new life ; relatiomof Christian freedom and 
Jewish law (Gal.), woman’s place in worship (1 Cor. 14: 34f.), 


above that of their 


ideals set before them, and actually far 
neighbors. 

4, The Work Accomplished. (1.) Gentile churches organ- 
ized, and made stable and self-propagating. (2.) A compara- 
tively large body of experienced workers gathered. (3.) The 
difficulties with Judaizing Christians largely overcome. (4.) 
A body of Christian literature begun, which sets forth Chris- 
tian history, conduct, and doctrine. 


III. Summary. 

1, Read Acts 15: 36 to 28: 31 at a sitting. 2. Note as 
you read (a) the natural divisions of the narrative, following, 
if you can, the chief headings of the analyses of former studies, 
(b) information as to Paul’s character, (c) information as to 
the peculiarities of the Gentile churches, (d) scenes which the 
narrative makes specially vivid. 3. Write from memory a 
list of what you consider the chief events of this part of Acts 
in their proper order. 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XII., SEPTEMBER 17, 1898. 
Personal Responsibility. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Rom, 14: 12-28. Memory verses: 19-21.) 
COMMON VERSION, | REVISED VERSION. 


12 So then every one of us shall 12 So then each one of us shall 
give account of himself to God, give account of himself to God. 
13 Let us not therefore judge |13 Let us not therefore judge 
one another any more: but judge | one another any more: but 
this rather, that no man put al judge ye this rather, that no 
stumblingblock or an occasion to man put a stumblingblock in 
fall in his brother's way. his brother’s way, or an oc- 
14 I know, and am persuaded | 14 casion of falling. I know, and 
by the Lord Jesus, that there is am persuaded in the Lord 
nothing unclean of itself; butto| Jesus, that nothing is unclean 
him that esteemeth any thing to of itself: save that to him who 
be unclean, to him if is unclean, accounteth anything to be un- 
15 But if thy brother be grieved clean, to him it is unclean. 
with thy meat, now walkest thou | 15 For if because of meat thy 
not charitably. Destroy not uim brother is grieved, thou walkest 
with thy meat, for whom Christ} no longerin love. Destroy not 
died. with thy meat him for whom 
16 Let not then your good be | 16 Christ died. Let not then your 
evil spoken of : | 17 good be evil spoken of; forthe 
17 For the kingdom of God is kingdom of God is not eating 
not meat and drink; but right- | and drinking, but righteous- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in ness and peace and joy in the 
the Holy Ghost. 18 Holy Ghost. For he that herein 
18 For be that in these things serveth Christ is well-pleasing 
serveth' Christ is acceptable to| to God, and approved of men. 
God, and approved of men. 19 So then ‘let us follow after 
19 Let us therefore follow after things which make for peace, 
the things which make for peace, and things whereby we may 
and things wherewith one may | 20 edify oneanother. Overthrow 
edify another. not,for meat’s sake the work 
20 For meat destroy not the of God, -All things indeed are 
work of God. All things indeed clean; howbeit it is evil for 
are pure; but i is evil for that | that man who eateth with of- 
man who eateth with offence. 21 fence. It is good not to eat 
21 It is ood neither to eat flesh, flesh, nor to drink wine, norto 
nor to drink wine, nor any thing do anything whereby thy bro- 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, | 22 ther stumbleth*®. The faith 
or is offended, or is made weak. which thou hast, have thou to 
22 Hast thou faith? have itto| thyself before God. Happy is 
thyself beforeGod, Happyishe| he that judgeth not bimself in 
that condemneth not himself in that which he *approveth. 
that thing which he alloweth. 23 But he that doubteth is con- 
28 And he that doubteth is| demned if he eat, because he 
damned if he eat, because he eai- eateth not of faith ; and what- 
eth not of faith : for whatsoever é« | soever is not of faith is sin.‘ 
not of faith is sin. 











1 Many ancient authorities read we follow. 2 Many ancient authorities 
add or is offended, or is weak, *Or, putteth to the test * Many authorities, 
some ancient, insert here ch. xvi, 25-27. 

The American Revisers would substitute “ Holy Spirit” for ‘‘ Holy 
Ghost” in verse 17. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: Recognizing Individual Accountability. 


1. The Nature of Accountability, vs. 12-14, 22, 23. 
2. The Exercise of Accountability, vs. 15-21. 


GoupEn Text: Jt is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother stwmbleth.— Rom. 14 : 21. 


OUTLINE : 








Datty Home Reaprnes: 
M.—Rom. 14 ; 12-28. Personal responsibility. 
T.—Rom. 14: 1-11. Care for one another. 
W.—1 Cor. 10: 1-14. Old Testament examples. 
T.—1 Cor. 10 : 15-33. Regard for others. 
F.—2 Cor. 5:1-21. Zeal for others. 
S.—Gal. 6: 1-18. Bearing others’ burdens. 
$.—Jas. 2:1-17. The royal law of love 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE NATURE OF ACCOUNTABILITY. 


lL. Primarily unto God : 
Each one of us shall give account of himself unto God (12). 
ba 4 ae give account thereof in the day of judgement (Matt. 


God shell judge the secrets of y 2 ee. 2: 16), 









i. Directly for One's Self : 

Judgeye... that patnein gutetaentniaihedets his brother’s 
way (13). 

He that herein serveth Christ is wale posses & ms God (Rom. 14 ; 18). 


Each man shall bear his own burden (Gal. 6 
Who shall give account to him that is veh to > hotes (1 Pet. 4 : 5). 


Il. Accordant with Conscience : 
To him who accownteth anything to be unclean, to him it is 
wnelean (14). 


MY be evil for that man ‘who eateth with offence om. 14 : 20). 
ppy is he that judgeth not himself (Rom. 14 : 22). 
i conscience ing weak is defiled (1 Cor. 8: 7). 


WV. inane by Faith : 

Whatsoever is not of faith is sin (23). 

This is the work of God, that ye believe (John 6 : 29). 

To them that are. . unbelieving nothing 1s pure (Tit. 1 : 15). 


bel ty faith it is impossible vo be well-pleasing unto him (Heb. 
; 6). 


II, THE EXERCISE OF ACCOUNTABILITY. ? 
|. in Brotherly Love: 

If... thy brother is grieved, thou walkest no longer in love 
(15). 


A ney, oeenenement I give unto you, that ye love one another 
ohn 34). 

Walk in love, even as Christ also loved you (Eph. 5 : 2), 

We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren (1 Jobn 8: 16). 


i. In Mutual Watchfuiness ; 


Let not then your good be evil shes of (16). 

Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock (Acts 20 : 28). 
Look therefore carefully how ye walk (Eph. wl 15). 

They watch in behalf of your souls (Heb. 13 : 17). 


WI. On Spiritual Grounds : 


Not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy 
(17). 

Lo, the kingdom of God is within you (Luke 17 : 21). 
Overthrow not for meat’s sake the work of God (Rom, 14: 
Meat will not commend us to God (1 Cor. 8 : 8). 


IV. With Wise Persistency : 


Foliow after things which make for peace, and . . . edify (19), 
Seek peace, and pursue it (Psa. 34 : 14). 

Always ubounding in the work of the Lord (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 

I press on toward the goal unto the prize (Phil. 3 : 14). 


V. With Generous Sell-Denial : 


It is good not...to do anything whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth (21). 


If not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book (Exod. 82 : 32). 

1 om be Y, that myself were anathema... for my brethren’s sake 
(Rom. 

If meat maketh ~ brother to stumble, I will eat no: flesh for ever- 
more (1 Cor. 8 : 13). 


20). 


Verse 12,—‘* Each one of us shall give account of himself to God.”’ 
(1) Universal accountability ; (2) Individual accountability ; (3) Ac- 
countability tu God. 

Verse 13,—‘ That no man put a stumblingblock in his brother’s 
way.” (1) A clear way; (2) An obstructed way; (3) An imperiled 
brother; (4) A sinning brother. 

Verse 14.—“*To hi im who accounteth anythin 
him itis unelean’’ (1) Man's estimates of m 
participation in moral wrong 


to be unclean, to 
quality 5 (2) Man's 


Vere 16—“ If because of Piny meat thy brother is Bove, thou 
walkest »o longer in love.” (1) The C <a 8 indulgence ; (2) 
The brother’s grievance; (3) The violated c 


Verse 16,—“ Let not then your 
deeds questionebly done ; (2) Right conduct carefully guarded. 
Verse 17.—The kingdom of Goa God is not,...but’— The king- 
dom of God (1) Negatively defined; (2) Positively defined.—(1) Nature 
Fe i) kingdom ; (2) Subjects of the kingdom; (8) Works of the 
ngdom. 
Verse 29,—** Overthrow not for meat’s sake the work of God.” (1) 
. todo anything whereby thy brother 


God's constructive work ; (2) Man's destructive work. 
(1) Imperiled men ; (2) Harmful acts; (3) Noble ab- 


be de pon cpcben of.” (1) Good 


Verse 21.—‘' It is good not. 
stumbleth,” 


stinence. 
Verse 28.—‘* Whatsoever is not of faith issin.”’ (1) Faith a link to 
God ; (2) Faith a spur to action ; {8) Faith a source of godly action ; 


(4) Godly action the opposite of sin. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SELFISH LIVING. 


Incurs God's displeasure (Mal. 1 : 10). 

Contrary to God’s law (Jas, 2 ; 8). 

Contrary to Cbrist’s example (John 4:34; Rom. 15:3; 2 Cor. 8 : 9). 
Contrary to Christian cherity (1 Cor. 18:5; Phil. 2 : 4). 

Against Christian communion (Rom, 12 : 4, 5; 1 Cor. 12 : 12-18). 
Against Christian character (John 15 : 12, 13; 1 Cor. 10 : 24), 
Against Christ’s example (2 Cor. 5: 14, 15; Phil. 2 : 5-8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


TrmE AND Pace oF Writinc.—The Epistle to the 
Romans was undoubtedly written at Corinth, just before 
Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. The date, therefore, was 
probably before the passover of A.D. 58. 

PuRPOSE OF THE EpistLe.—To set forth to the Romans, 
whom he could not visit as he wished, the universal aim of 
the gospel. It is the power’ of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth, since it reveals God’s righteousness, of 
grace to faith. This constitutes the theme of the doctrinal 
part (chaps. 1-11), which will be discussed in connection with 
Lessons I. to III. for the next quarter. The practical pur- 
pose of the Epistle is to show how men should act in grati- 
tude for this universal salvation. 

There was, however, a practical question that the Apostle 
treated quite fully, owing to dissensions at Rome. Chapters 
14: 1 to 15: 13 deal with this. There was at Rome a class 
of believers who had scruples about meat and drink, and the 
observance of festival days. The question was not whether 
such abstinence from flesh and wine was healthful, or whether 
it was useful to observe such days; but these weak brethren 
made a false distinction between things ceremonially clean 
and unclean, between days sacred and common. Such dis- 
tinctions the Apostle did not favor. But in Rome (as every- 
where since) the weak brethren judged those who had no 
such scruples, and the strong held the weaker brethren in 








etc, (4) Moral life: low from our standard, but with high 


God the Judge of all (Heb. 12 : 


contempt. The Apostle, while agreeing in principle with 
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the stronger brethren, lays down:a practical rule to govern 
both classes (chap. 14; 1-11). 

Ovuttrxe.—The responsibility of each Christian to God 
(v. 12); hence they should not judge one another on matters 
non-essential (v. 13); on the other hand, our practice should 
not cause others to stumble, since we should walk in love 
(v. 14, 15); further, such dissensions bring reproach, as if the 
kingdom of God consisted in such mhtters instead of righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost (v. 16, 17); our 
liberty should not destroy the work of God in the weak 
brother by leading him, through our example, to do what 
his conscience does not let him do in the freedom of faith 
(v. 18-23), 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 12.—The subject of this lesson is ‘‘ Personal Respon- 
sibility.” We find this thought suggested, in the verses 
which the lesson includes, in two or three different aspects or 
lights. The individual man is responsible to God, as con- 
nected with the fact that he must give an account of himself 
at the divine judgment-seat. The special bearing of this 
particular thought, when we view the context which pre- 
cedes, is seen to be upon the impropriety of passing judgment 
upon other men, or of assuming the position which belongs 
to God alone. Christ is the one Master. God, as judging in 
and through Christ, is the one Judge. The questions of life, 
such as those set forth in this chapter and those on which 
different views may be held, or with reference to which dif- 
ferent courses of action may be pursued by different men, are 
to be settled by each man for himself. Each one is to be 
fully persuaded in his own mind before he acts. But when 
he acts, he is not to be judged by his fellow-man, or to be 
regarded as responsible to his fellow-man. He is_respon- 
sible with reference to his decision and his action to Christ 
and God. It will be observed that the questions here re- 
ferred to are questions connected with a particular class of 
matters; namely, those which are not wrong in and of them- 
selves. It is not of theft or falsehood, or things like these, 
that the Apostle is speaking, but of meats and days, The 
wrong, if there be one, lies in acting in a particular way 
with respect to the matters, before one believes it to be 
right to act thus. The wrong is in eating the meat when 
the man still doubts whether he ought to eat it, or in fail- 
ing to observe the day when he still has a feeling that it 
ought to be observed. But if he is free in his conscience, 
and is fully persuaded in his own mind,—acting as in con- 
secration to the Lord,—he may do as his conscience allows. 
In all these questions, and with reference to all these mat- 
ters, the responsibility is to the one Master; the judgment 
concerning each man is to be left tothe one Lord. This 
twelfth verse is a kind of summation or conclusion of whfft 
has been said in the earlier part of the chapter.—So then: 
That is, asthe result of the whole presentation of the case 
thus far.—Each one of us: Every individual; and the special 
thought as related to the context is, each one, on whichever 
side of these questions he places himself.—Shall give account 
of himself: He must stand or fall to his own master. He 
must undergo the judgment for himself. And the jndgment 
is in the hands of God, not of the fellow-man. 

Verse 13.—In view of what has been said in verse 12, as 
connected with, and as the result of, the preceding statements 
and thoughts of the chapter, the exhortation of this verse is 
now given.— Therefore let us not iudge one another: Let us lay 
aside that which does not belong to us, Knowing where our 
responsibility lies, and where it does not lie, let us be ready 
to give account of ourselves to God, but let us not take to 
ourselves the office of passing judgment upon others: “ Who 
art thou that judgest the servant of another?” (+. 4.)—But 
judge ye this rather : The word “judge” here is used as corre- 
sponding with the same word in the preceding clause, but it 
has of necessity a slightly different meaning. It means “ de- 
cide,” or “ determine upon this.” — That no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion of falling: The two chief words here have 
substantially the same meaning,—an occasion of falling into 
sin. The second thought of personal responsibility comes 
forward here. The man is reeponsible, not to his brother, 
but to God, in the matter of judgment. He must give ac- 
count of himself to God, not to his brother. But he is re- 
sponsible to God, in some sense, for his brother. He is 
responsible -in love to his brother. It will be noticed that 
the Apostle uses the words “ ye,” “judge ye,” and “brother,” 
“in his brother's way.” He is specking throughout this chap- 
ter of Christian brethren, and is addressing himself now to 
one part of the brotherhood ; namely, that part which, being 
free from scruples with regard to the questions and actions 
mentioned, was more iikely to put occasions of falling in the 
way of the other part of the brotherhood. To do this, and 
to injure the brethren thus, would be to violate the law of 
love, to which Christians were in a peculiar and the highest 
sense responsible. 

Verses 14, 15.—The word “for” of verse 15 connects that 
with the latter part of verse 13, introducing the reason 
the exhortation not to put an occasion of falling in the 









brother’s way. The reason is that such action is inconsistent 

with that walking in love which is the law of lifein the 

Christian brotherhood. To act in this way tends to destroy 

one for whom Christ died. Surely the responsibility to the 

law of love is a chief thing in the Christian life. Verse 14 

has a kind of parenthetical or intermediate character, as 

related to verses 13and 15. This reason holds good, not- 

withstanding the fact (v. 14) that the fully enlightened Chris- 
tian knows that none of the things referred to are unclean in 

themselves, and because of the fact that to those who account 
them to be unclean they are unclean. . As to individual 
words and phrases in these verses, the following points may 
be noticed.—TI know and am persuaded: The Apostle declares 
for himself that he has come to the full persuasion and know!l- 
edge of the truth in the case,—that nothing is unclean of itself. 
This position he takes wherever the subject is discussed. The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. All meats are 
clean. But all have not this knowledge, The weak brother 
who does not have it may be grieved, and be led to stumble 
and fall, by seeing the strong brother do the things freely 
about which he has scruples. He may be led, by the exam- 
ple and influence of the strong, to violate his own conscience. 
—Thou walkest no longer in love: That is, Thou directest thy 
course no longer in the line of Christian love toward the 
brethren.— Destroy not with thy meat: The eating of what 
seems to the weak brother to be unclean thus tends to his 
injury, and even to tlre destroying of his Christian life. And 
he is one “ for whom Christ died,”—one for whom the Master 
of all the brotherhood, and the source of law and love for 
them, gave up himself to death. 

Verses 16-18,—The “ ” or “good thing” here spoken 
of is the freedom from conscientious scruples in respect to 
matters of the character indicated. If this freedom, and the 
attendant liberty of eating the meats, were evil spoken of, as 
the result of pressing the matter to the injury of the weaker 
brethren, it would be asad thing indeed. They should see 
to it that this did not happen, and particularly in view of 
the fact that the essential thing in the kingdom of God, to 
which they belonged, was, not “eating,” but “ righteousness.” 
“ Righteousness” here has its ordinary sense,—conformity to 
right, or to what ought to be. “ Peace” seems to mean peace 
as among the brotherhood of disciples (see v. 19).—Joy in the 
Holy Ghost: That joy in the sphere of the, divine Spirit’s 
working and abiding within the soul which accompanies 
righteousness and peace as they dwell within the man. 
These things are, and must be, the essentials of the life of the 
kingdom ; for the man who in the sphere of these things, and 
in possession of them, serves Christ, “ is well-pleasing to God, 
and approved of men.” What is acceptable to God and men 
alike must be characteristic of the divine kingdom. 

Verse 19.—This verse (see v. 12) sums up and gives the 
conclusion to be drawn from verses 13-18 in the way of an 
exhortation.—Let us follow after: Let us make these things 
the objects of our thought and of our effort. The two words 
“peace” and “edify” set forth what is opposite to that un- 
lovely and destroying action which has been mentioned, and 
which attends upon and pertains to the putting occasions of 
falling in the brother's way. To “edify” (that is, to “build 
up”) is the direct opposite of “to destroy” (v. 15). 

Verses 20, 21.—These verses repeat, after the exhortation 
of verse 19, substantially the same thoughts which have been 
already presented in verses 14and 15, They are repeated, ap- 
parently, as giving additional emphasis to the exhortation. 

Verses 22, 23.—In closing the chapter, the Apostle allows 
the man who has freedom the unshaken possession of his 
privilege, and even pronounces him happy in the enlighten- 
ment that comes from his faith as developed into the knowl- 
edge that “nothing is unclean of itself.”"—Happy is he that 
judgeth not himself in that which he approveth: The word “ ap- 
proveth” here seems to suggest the idea of practical approval, 
as manifested in his doing the thing in question. The thought 
is thus of doing without self-condemnation as connected with 
scruples, It is a happy thing to be in such a condition by 
reason of the development of faith into the knowledge indi- 
cated above.—But he that doubteth: The Apostle here pre- 
sents the other side, and sets forth the sin’ and condemnation 
of the man who violates his conscience, and eats while under 
the power of scruples, To eat while doubting whether it is 
right to eat, is wrong.— Whatsoever is not of faith is sin: This 
sentence is, in substance, though not in form, a reason justify- 
ing the preceding statement. “The man who doubts,” etc., 
is condemned as sinful because he eats not of faith ; for what- 
soever is not of faith is sin. The meaning of the last sen- 
tence of the chapter is thus determined. The meaning is 
that everything in action which goes beyond that develop- 
ment of faith on the side of knowledge (in the sense indi- 
cated in the chapter) which approves the action as right, is 
sinful. We have accordingly, in this chapter, the suggestion of 
the personal responsibility of every disciple to Christ and God; 
also of the personal responsibility to the brethren according 
to the law of love; and of the personal responsibility to con- 
science,—not to go in action farther than the enlightenment 
of conscience through the development of faith and knowl- 
edge will allow. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Christian community at Rome, to which Paul wrote 

the letter preserved in the New Testament, was drawn mainly, 

as elsewhere, from the lower classes, and met, we may sup- 

pose, in some house in the sordid Jewish quarter, where the 

narrow lanes ran along, or abutted on, the banks of the 

Tiber,—the region in which the Jewish Ghetto stood till 

recent years. But, though it was largely Jewish, the list 

in the closing chapter shows that a number of heathen con- 

verts must have been connected with the new religion, | 
Possibly this accounts for the tone of the Jewish element in 
the society being less wildly fanatical than their brethren in 
some other “churches,” though enough of Hebrew usages 
and prejudices showed themselves to disturb the smooth work- 
ing of the two races together. 

Some of the Jewish members were afraid of eating flesh or 
drinking wine in the great heathen city, for fear of their 
being made, in some technical way, “unclean,” and lived, 
like Daniel at Babylon, on vegetables only, as we know from 
Josephus was done by some rabbis during their stay in Rome, 
Flesh of creatures killed by heathen butchers, and wine 
from the vineyards of heathen, were forbidden by the rab- 
binical laws. Some might hold the widely prevailing ideas 
of strict Jews in those days, that self-denial was meritorious 
in itself; others, that it was in keeping With the spirit of 
the new faith, Many Jewish and heathen converts might 
keep from both flesh and wine from fear they would unwit- 
ingly eat part of a sacrifice, or drink of a libation, while 
there were some, at least among the heathen converts, who 
were superior to such scrupulosity, and fearlessly ate and 
drank, without asking questions which might raise conscien- 
tious difficulties. 

Such differences of feeling necessarily caused pain, and 
hindered thorough union; and Paul, ever seeking to secure 
peace and love among believers, introduced the subject in his 
letter (chap. 14). “ Take to you,” says he, “ any brother who 
has scruples about food or other matters, which you, Gentiles, 
do not feel. Join him to you in brotherly fellowship, but do 
not disturb the good relations between you and him, when 
you thus come together, by introducing discussions on the 
points in which you differ, One man is convinced that it is 
right in him, as a Christian, to eat anything; another not 
only will not eat meat levitically unclean, but rejects flesh of 
every kind, and lives on vegetables. The one is Jed to look 
almost with contempt on what he thinks weakness; the 
other cannot understand the broad views of the stronger 
minded, and sets him down as not a Christian. Both are 
wrong. God has received him who eats everything to 
fellowship with himself: who are you, O weak brother, 
who affect to refuse fellowship with him? God, in whose 
great family he is a household servant, is his judge, not 
you! You think he has fallen, but it is not so. His Lord, 
who is able to do so, will make him stand, 

“In the same way, one thinks he must still keep the Jew- 
ish feast and fast days; another regards every day as equally 
holy. Let neither judge the other, but let both take care 
that they act only on sincere and well-reasoned conviction, 
Each must be honestly convinced thai he is serving the Lord 
in what he does, Nor do I doubt that it is so, or that he 
who keeps such days does it as a religious duty, while he who 
eats whatever is set before him is as true a Christian, for he 
says grace before he eats, just as his brother, who eats only 
vegetables, gives thanks for them,—both acting conscien- 
tiously. 

“ For no Christian lives for his own interests and fancies, 
but all belong to the Master. We are absolutely his, alike 
in life and in death. We are to live to him and to die in 
him, For by his dying and rising again for us, he has bought 
us with a great price, and we are no longer ourown. Why 
then, do you, the weak, judge a brother? Or why do you, 
the strong, contemn a brother? Both of you must stand 
before Christ when he sits on the judgment-seat of God.” 

Paul then quotes some words from Isaiah (Isa. 45 : 23), and 
passes on to counsel the stronger minded, as those whose 
free bearing has caused the trouble. “Let no one, there- 
fore, think harshly of another, but determine rather that 
he will not put a stumbling-block in his brother’s way, or 
do anything that can cause his falling. Personally, I agree 
with him who thinks nothing in itself unclean, although 
it is practically so, to any one who conscientiously thinks it 
will defile him. Nor is it without reason that I make this 
limitation, for it would be heartless in the strong-minded 
man, if he did not remember the honest scruples of a weaker 
brother. For, on account of some food, on which he looks as 
unclean, you may so perplex and confuse him about right and 
wrong, asto make him turn away from Christ altogether, 
and thus be lost, and would you do this for a bit of meat? 
When Christ died to save him, would you cause him to be 
lost for a wretched trifle, to gratify your taste, or for any 
similar selfish gratification ?” 

Beware lest this contemptible difference about eating and 





drinking lead unbelievers to make light of Christianity alto, 
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gether, making them fancy that “the kingdom of God,” to 
which you say you belong, is, afier all, only a matter of 
eating and drinking! For the having a share in the 
kingdom of the Messiah will not depend on one’s eating or 
drinking,or not eating or drinking, this or that, but on his 
character showing righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, who dwells in the sonl of the true believer. 
Only he who illustrates the kingdom of God thus truly 
serves Christ, or pleases God, or wins the approval even of 
saan. Let us then follow such a course as leads to loving 
harmony, enabling each to build up the Christian character 
of the other, 

Do not, instead of this, throw down the temple of God, 

built on Christ, which each Christian soul is to be, All food 
indeed is clean, and may be eaten; nor is there anything 
wrong in partaking of it, so far as it itself is concerned; but 
it becomes sinful to the man who eats it contrary to his con- 
science, through the example of his stronger brethren. A 
high morality demands that we neither eat flesh, nor drink 
wine, nor do anything which may lead a brother, weaker 
than we, to fall into sin. 
' But you say, “I have a firm conviction that the matter in 
question is one in which I have liberty toact asI do.” Then 
retain this conviction, but keep it in your bosom, with God 
for witness of it; let him know of your self-denial), but other- 
wise keep your sense of rightful liberty private. lappy is 
he whose conscience is so at peace that it does not up- 
braid him, as that of the weak does him, when he follows in 
his course. But he who eats while doubtful whether he 
should do so, is condemned by the very fact of his doubting, 
because he does not eat with a clear conscience, and anything 
we do without the approval of conscience, is sinful. 

Bournemouth, England. 





THE RESTRICTIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
LIBERTY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The special case in view, in the section of which this lesson 
is part, is the difference of opinion as to the lawfulness of 
eating certain meats. It is of little consequence, so far as the 
principles involved are concerned, whether these were the 
food which the Mosaic ordinances nade unclean, or, as in 
Corinth, meats offered to idols, The latter isthe more prob- 
able, and would be the more important in Rome, The two 
opinions on the point represented two tendencies of mind, 
which always exist; one more scrupulous, and one more 
liberal. Paul has been giving the former class the lesson 
they needed in the former part of this chapter; and he now 
turns to the “stronger ” brethren, and lays down the law for 
their conduct. We may, perhaps, best simply follow him, 
verse by verse. 

We note then, first, the great thought with which he starts, 
that of the final judgment, in which each man shall give 
account of himself, What has that to do with the question 
in hand? This, that it ought to keep us from premature and 
censorious judging. We have something more pressing to do 
than to criticise each other. Ourselves are enough to keep 
our hands full, without taking a lift of our fellows’ conduct. 
And this, further, that, in view of the final judgment, we 
should hold a preliminary investigation on our own princi- 
ples of action, and “decide” to adopt as the overruling law 
for ourselves, that we shal! do nothing which will make duty 
harder for our brethren. Paul habitually settled small mat- 
ters on large principles, and brought the solemnities of the 
final account to bear on the market-place and the meal. 

In verse 13 he lays down the supreme principle for settling 
te case in hand. No Christian is blameless if he voluntarily 
acts so as to lay a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in 
another’s path. Are these two things the same? Possibly, 
but a man may stumble, and not fall, and that which makes 
him stumble may possibly indicate a temptation to a less 
grave evil than that which makes him fall does, It may 
be noticed that in the sequel we hear of a brother's being 
“ grieved ”’ first, and then of his being “overthrown.” In 
any case, there is no mistake about the principle laid down 
and repeated in verse 21. It is a hard saying for some of us, 
Is my liberty to be restricted by the narrow scruples of 
“ strait-laced” Christians? Yes, Does not that make them 
masters, and attach too much importance to their narrowness ? 
No. It recognizes Christ as master, and all his servants as 
brethren. If the scrupulous ones go so far as to say to the more 
liberal, “‘ You cannot be Christians if you do not do as we do,” 
then the limits of concession have been reached, and we are 
to do as Paul did, when he flatly refused to yield one hair's- 
breadth to the Judaizers, If a man says, You must adopt 

this, that, or the other limitation in conduct, or else you shall 
be unchurched, the only answer is, I will not. We are to be 
flexible as long as possible, and let weak brethren’s scruples 
restrain our action. But if they insist on things indifferent 
as essential, a yet higher duty than that of regard to their 
weak consciences comes in, and faithfulness to Christ limits 
concession to his servants. 

But, short of that extreme case, Paul lays down the law of 


he states with equal breadth the extreme principle of the 
liberal party, that nothing is unclean of itself, He has learned 
that “in the Lord Jesus.” Before he was “ in him,” he had 
been entangled in cobwebs of legal cleanness and unclean- 
ness; but now he is free. But he adds an exception, which 
must be kept in mind by the liberal-minded section ; namely, 
that a clean thing is unclean to a man who thinks it is, Of 
course, these principles do not affect the eternal distinctions 
of right and wrong. Paul is not playing fast and loose with 
the solemn, divine Jaw which makes sin and righteousness 
independent of men’s notions. He is speaking of things in- 
different,—ceremonial observances and the like; and the mod- 
ern analogies of these are conventional pieces of conduct, in 
regard to amusements and the like, which, in themselves, a 
Christian man can do or abstain from without sin. 

Verse 15 is difficult to understand, if the “for” at the 
beginning is taken strictly. Some commentators would read 
instead of it a simple “but,” which smooths the flow of 
thought. But possibly the verse assigns a reason for the law 
in verse 13, rather than for the statements in verse 14. And 
surely there is no stronger reason for tender consideration for 
even the narrowest scruples of Christians than the obligation 
to walk in love. Our common brotherhood binds us to do 
nothing that would even grieve one of the family. For in- 
stance, Christian men have different views of the obligations 
of Sunday observance. It isconceivable that a very “ broad” 
Christian might see no harm in playing lawn-tennis in his 
garden on a Sunday; but if his doing so scandalized, or, as 
Paul says, “ grieved” Christian people of less advanced views, 
he would be sinning against the law of love if he did it. 

‘There are many other applications of the principle readily 
suggested, The principle is the thing to keep clearly in 
view, It has a wide field for its exercise in our times, and 
when the Christian brotherhood includes such diversities of 
culture and social condition, And that is a solemn deepen- 
ing of it, “ Destroy not with thy meat him for whom Christ 
died.” Note the almost bitter emphasis on “ thy,” which 
brings out not only the smallness of the gratification for 
which the mischief is done, but the selfishness of the man 
who will not yield up so small a thing to shield from evil 
which may prove fatal, a brother for whom Christ did not 
shrink from yielding up life; If he is our pattern, any sacri- 
fice of tastes and liberties for our brother's sake is plain duty, 
and cannot be neglected without selfish sin, One great reason, 
then, for the conduct enjoined, is set forth in verse 15, It is 
the clear dictate of Christian love. 

Another reason is urged in verses 16 to 18, It displays 
the true character of Christianity, and so reflects honor on 
the doer. “ Your good” is an expression for the whole sum 
of the blessings obtained by becoming Christians, and is 
closely connected with what is here meant by the “kingdom 
of God.” That latter phrase seems here to be substantially 
equivalent to the inward condition in which they are who 
have submitted to the dominion of the will of God. It is 
“the kingdom within us” which is “righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” What have you won by your 
Christianity ? the Apostle in effect says. Do you think that 
its purpose is mainly to give you greater license in regard to 
these matters in question? If the most obvious thing in your 
conduct is your “ eating and drinking,” your whole Christian 
standing will be misconceived, and men will fancy that your 
religion permits laxity of life. But if, on the other hand, 
you show that you are Christ’s servants by righteousness, 
peace, and joy, you will be pleasing to God, and men will 
recognize that it is from him, and that you are consistent 
professors of it. 

Modern liberal-minded brethren can easily translate all 
this for to-day’s use, Take care that you do not give the 
impression that your Christianity has its main operation in 
permitting you to do what your weaker brethren have scru- 
ples about. If you do not yield to them, but flaunt your 
liberty in their and the world’s faces, your advanced enlight- 
enment will be taken by rough-and-ready observers as mainly 
cherished because it procures you these immunities, Show 
by your life that you have the true spiritual gifts, Think 
more about them than about your “ breadth,” and superiority 
to * narrow prejudices,” Realize the purpose of the gospel as 
concerns your own moral perfecting, and the questions in 
hand will fall into their right place. 

In verses 19 and 20 two more reasons are given for restrict- 
ing liberty.in deference to others’ scruples. Such conduct 
contributes to peace. If truth is imperiled, or Christ’s name 
in danger of being tarnished, counsels of peace are counsels of 
treachery ; but there are not many things worth buying at 
the price of Christian concord. Such conduct tends to build 
up our own and others’ Christian character. Concessions to 
the “weak” may help them to become strong, but flying in 
the face of their scruples is sure to hurt them, in one way or 
another. 

In verse 15, the case was supposed of a brother’s being 
grieved by what he felt to be laxity. That case corresponded 
to the stumbling-block of verse 13. A worse result seems 
contemplated in verse 20,—that of the weak brother, still be- 
lieving that laxity was wrong, and yet being tempted by the 





gurbing liberty in deference to “ narrowness.” In verse 14 


responsibility of overthrowing what God had built lies at the 
door of the tempter. The metaphor of “ overthrowing” is 
suggested by the previous one of “edifying.” Christian duty 
is mutual building up of character ; inconsiderate exercise of 
“liberty” may lead to pulling down, by inducing to imitation 
which conscience condemns, 

From this point onwards, the Apostle first reiterates in in- 
verse order his two broad principles, that clean things are 
unclean to the man who thinks them so, and that Christian 
obligation requires abstinence from permitted things if our 
indulgence tends to a brother’s hurt. The application of the 
latter principle to the duty of total abstinence from intoxi- 
cants for the sake of others is perfectly legitimate, but it is 
an application, not the direct bearing of the Apostle’s in- 
junctions. Fa: 

In verses 22 and 23, the section is closed by two exhorta- 
tions, in which both parties, the strong and the weak, are 
addressed. The former is spoken to in verse 22, the latter in 
verse 23, The strong brother js bid to be content with hav- 
ing his wider views, or “faith; ” that is, certainty that his 
liberty is in accordance with Christ’s will. It is enough that 
he should enjoy that conviction, only let hiny make sure that 
he can hold it as in God’s sight, and do not Jet him flourish 
it in the faces of brethren whom it would grieve, or might 
lead to imitating his practice, without having risen to his 
conviction. And Jet him be quite sure that his conscience is 
entirely convinced, and not bribed by inclination; for many 
a man condemns himself by letting wishes dictate to con- 
science. 

On the other hand, there is a danger that those who have 
scruples should, by the example of those who have not, be 
tempted to do what they are not quite sure is right. If you 
have any doubts, says Paul, the safe course is to abstain from the 
conduct in question, Perhapsa brother can go to the theater 
without harm, if he believes it right todo so; but if you have 
any hesitation as to the propriety of going, you will be con- 
demned as sinning if you do. You must not measure your 
corn by another man’s bushel. Your convictions, not his, 
are to be your guides, “ Faith” is used here in a somewhat 
unusual sense, It means certitude of judgment. The last 
words of verse 23 have no such meaning as is sometimes ex- 
tracted from them; namely, that actions, however pure and 
good, done by unbelievers, are of the nature of sin. They 
simply mean that whatever a Christian man does without 
clear warrant of his judgment and conscience is sin to him, 
whatever it is to others. 


, Manchester, En gland 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Going up the Matterhorn we were all tied together. In 
the perilous places, on icy slopes, clinging to the face of rocky 
precipices, too faint to bear another pound of burden, if any 
one had slipped or stumbled it would have involved peril and 
almost certain death to all. In the first party that ever got 
up, young Haddow slipped, and not only he fell nearly four 
thousand feet, but he pulled Croz, Lord Francis Douglas, and 
the Rev. Mr. Hudson along with him. No man liveth to 
himself nor falleth alone. We are all bound together. We 
are always on icy slopes and on the face of precipices, 
We have no right to do what is even safe for us if it is 
dangerous for others, We are each our brother’s keeper. 

The first point of the lesson is that, for the sake of such un- 
important things as my particular sort of meat or drink, 
do not injure or even grievea soul. It is better to deny our- 
selves a pleasure than to wrong a brother. Hence we sacri- 
fice our liberty to charity. 

Questions of casuistry in regard to meats have wholly 
passed away, but they remain in our times touching drinks, 
card-playing, theater-going, public dancing, and tobacco- 
using. 

A man converted in Copenhagen asked me if he could con- 
tinue bis profession asa comic actor. I said, “Try it, and 
tell me how you feel to-morrow.” He did, and said it was 
abhorrent to him personally und as an example to others. 
Do not do anything whereby thy brother is made weak. 

But in order to perfect innocence, one must have perfect 
confidence that what he allows himself in private is right. 
If he doubts and does it, he is condemned. In seeking a 
thing so high as a perfect life, everything must be guarded. 

University Park, Colo, 





[ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Each one of us shall give account of himself to God (vy. 12). 
While none of us actually deny this, it is not a truth which 
has prominence in our daily thoughts. Other people's sins 
bother us more than ourown sins, We incline togive account 
of our neighbors to our fellows and to our God; and it seems 
to us that their faults and failures really ought to have atten- 
tion. If*we have a misunderstanding with a friend we are 
sharp-eyed to see where the friend failed to do just right, or 





example of the stronger to indulge in it. In that event, the 


to feel just right; but it is not always clear to us how and 
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where we were in error, in deed, in word, or in spirit. And 
80 in all troubles with, or on account of, others, If we were 
to bear always in mind that each of us is ‘to give account of 
himself to God, and were to look closely to the faults or sins 
in ourselves that must be included in this account, we should 
be less bothered with other people’s sins than with our own. 

Judge ye this rather, that no man put a stumblingblock in his 
brother's way (v.13). If every person had an eye to keeping 
the way clear for others, instead of blocking it intentionally 
or thoughtlessly, what a different world this would be. Men 
wouldn’t stand in the doorways of hotels or stores, undecided 
whether to’go in or out, or to let any one else pass. Women 
wouldn’t stop in the church aisles at the close of service, to 
chat about personal matters while blocking the way of egress. 
Men and women who wanted to speak to each other in the 
public street, would step to one side or the other of the walk, 
instead of standing squarely in the middle of it and stretching 
out on both sides. Parents would be a good deal more care- 
ful about smoking and drinking, and using such language as 
they would be loath to have their children indulge in. 
Neighbors would have more regard to their example and 
influence in the community than to their purely selfish in- 
terests.. There would be better roads to travel, and it wouid 
be easier traveling on them. This is the way it ought to be. 

Destroy not with thy meat him for whom Christ died (v.15), 
It is not a question whether that man is worth anything, as 
you see him. The real question is, Does Jesus have an in- 
terest in him? If Jesus is dear to you, and that man is dear 
to Jesus, you must have an interest in that man for Jesus’ 
sake, Can the loved child of our dearest friend lack help or 
sympathy from us, in time of that child’s need, regardless of 
his personal loveliness or worth? Before we turn away from 
any person, or refuse to have an interest in him, we must first 
be sure that Jesus did not die for such a person as he. 

Overthrow not for meat’s sake the work of God (v. 20). Even 
though all flesh be clean to us, or any drink be allowable, as 
we see it, we cannot ignore the light in which it is viewed 
by children of God who are likely to be influenced by our 
example. In spreading our tables for guests, and in eating 
and drinking at public tables, we have a duty to others as 
well as to ourselves. | We cannot live or die to ourselves alone. 
We must take into account the effect of our action’on other 
souls, which are the work of God as truly as we are. 

It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth (v.21). This isnot an injunction 
to total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, nor to refraining 
from pork, or from meat. which is counted sacred to an idol. 
Paul, who wrote this, advised Timothy to drink wine; and 
le counseled Christians to eat whatever meat was set before 
them at a guest-table, Yet Paul here plainly teaches that it 
is good to let a thing alone for another’s sake, if thereby 
a brother may be held back froma fall. And this is sanction 
enough for being:a total abstainer on account of others. * It 
is good not to... drink wine,” if thereby a brother can be 
restrained from going astray. It may be worth your while 
to try iton that account. Yet for myself, in the exercise of 
my Christian liberty, 1 am determined to let wine entirely 
alone for my own sake, apart from my example; and I advise 
you to do the same; for there are two persons in this world 
who cannot take wine safely, and they are—myself and your- 
self. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Make the scholars understand the argument of the Apostle 
in this lesson. In the days in which he lived there were 
many idolatrous feasts. At these, pagan men and women ate 
and drank meat and wine that had been offered to idols, and 
in this they believed that they paid respect to the idols to 
whom the meat and drink had been offered. Very soon the 
question came up as to whether it was right for Christians 
to eat of such food or drink of such wine, when they were 
invited to the feast of some neighbor. Some thought that it 
really made no difference at all, and among these was the 
Apostle Paul himself. He knew that meat was meat, and 
drink drink, whether: offered to idols or not. “TI know, and 
am persuaded,” said he, “by the Lord Jesus, that there is 
nothing unclean of itself.” But at the same time he knew 
that there were some who were not able to think as he did, 
and who thonght that it was really wrong to eat meat that 
had been offered to idols. For them, while they thought 
thus, it was wrong. And if they, seeing others eat of such 
meat, were in turn tempted to participate in the same way, 
their consciences being still unenlightened, they would be 
sinning, and so would harm themselves in their Christian 
lives, For the sake of these weak brethren, the Apostle 
advised that all should act gently, and abstain lest they do 
harm to their weaker brethren. This is the reason why 
he wrote to the Romans as he did. 

Now the first lesson that we may learn from this teaching 
of Paul is as follows: In all our actions we must remember 
that we do not stand alone in this world. Every action has 

_gn influence beyond ourselves, and for that we are in some 


measure responsible. True it is that there are times when 
others make a wrong use of the example that we set, 
which is very sad. But we are to expect this, and goyern 
ourselves accordingly. The Apostle argues that while it 
may be perfectly right for you to do a certain thing, it may 
not be in accordance with the spirit of love for you to do it. 
The spirit of love is to dominate you in all that you do, even 
as our blessed Master told us, for his command was that we 
were to love our neighbor as ourselves. Now no man should 
do anything that would injure himself. Even so he should 
not do anything whereby his neighbor would be injured. 
This “law of love,” if carried out, would solve many of the 
difficulties that cause so much friction in modern life, and 
make things run much more smoothly than they now do. It 
would make us more careful as to our amusements, and in our 
keeping of the Sabbath day. And all this simply because 
we love our neighbor.’ So love would be the fulfilling of the 
law, and the spirit of the Master would rule among men. 

But our lesson to-day is specifically a temperance one. So 
we must now turn our thoughts to that subject specifically. 
If the above argument bears on the question of meat, and of 
amusements, and of anything that might do injury to others, 
it does so with even greater force on the question of strong 
drink. In our days there is no question more burning. For 
from intemperance flow more evils than from any other pub- 
lic sin. Everybody knows this without any extended argu- 
‘ment. And especially al] who work among the poor. This 
winter the writer was asked'to deliver a lecture on temper- 
ance in one of the mission chapels of New York City. On 
one side of the room sat about forty men from one of the mis- 
sion institutions near by. All of these men bore on their 
faces the marks of intemperance. At the close of the meet- 
ing I talked with the superintendent of the institution 
where these men were cared for, and he told me that of 
nearly four hundred men who had been at his “ home” in 
the past few months, only six were there from causes other 
than that of drink. And then he added, “I presume that if 
we knew the real facts in their cases, drink would be found 
to be at the bottom even in those six cases.” Of course, in 
my address, I advised them all to become total abstainers. 
But what if, after the address, they had heard that I myself 
indulged in drink, would not all the influence of that address 
have gone for naught, and might they not have said, “ He 
drinks, and so it is not wrong for us to drink”? And if they 
had argued in that way, would not a large responsibility have 
lain on my shoulders? The fact that I may be able to drink 
a giass without injury to myself, and without going to excess, 
does not lift from me the responsibility of him who cannot 
touch a glass without going much farther. I am in a 
large measure my brother’s keeper; and though I might 
myself get no harm from moderate drinking, I must ever re- 
member the weaker condition in which he is, and try by 
every means in my power to help him along. 

But there is another argument than this, which ought to 
make me a total abstainer, and one that to my mind is even 
stronger than the onegiven above. It arisesfrom the danger 
in which even the moderate drinker is himself. The rank 
of drunkards is recruited from the army of moderate drinkers. 
No man when he begins to drink thinks that he will ever 
pass the bounds of strict moderation. It never occurs to him 
that he will at last fill a drunkard’sgrave. Yet no drunkard 
was ever buried who did not begin his downward course by 
moderate drinking. Stop and think of this seriously, and 
you will at once begin to see that it is a dangerous thing to 
indulge even moderately, for there is no telling beforehand 
where it willend. So dangerous is it, that in my judgment 
the only perfectly safe way isnot to begin at all. Strong drink 
is not at all indispensable. For most persons it is decidedly 
harmful. Especially do young people not need any stimulant, 
and for them it is doubly dangerous. And so, lest at some 
future time you should wake up to find yourself under the 
terrible power of this curse, we say most kindly and seriously, 
“ Abstain totally, for you do not need it, and it may curse 
you so that you shall yourself curse the day in which you 
were born.” Do this for your own sake, as well as for the 
sake of all whom you may be able to influence for the right, 
and you may be sure that you will never be sorry for the 
course that you have followed. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


What shall a teacher of young children do with a lesson 
when both title and Scripture seem so far beyond their 
comprehension? And yet the exercise of judgment and the 
sense of accountability cannot be too early impressed. The 
formation of character is going on day by day, and the child’s 
perceptions of right and wrong begin before he can intelli- 
gently express his convictions. A mere baby can understand 
an emphatic “ No” when he is forbidden to touch or do some 
hurtful thing, and by his actions will show that he knows he is 





disobeying if he persists in spite of being forbidden. He will 


soon learn that he is approved or corrected for his own acts, 
and not those of another, As soon, therefore, as he can 
show the exercise of powers of reasoning, he can understand 
the principle, though not the meaning, of the words “ indi- 
vidual accountability.” And so, difficult as this lesson may 
at first appear, like similar ones there are portions which 
may be simplified and made practical for a little child, These 
verses are from a letter which Paul wrote to the Romans 
before he had ever seen them, though he had known of some 
in other places, and wrote that he longed to come to them 
and to preach the gospel in Rome. In Rome were many, 
both Jews and Gentiles, who had become Christians, and 
there were some things which greatly troubled them, as to 
how they should worship. 

The Jews.—The Jews who believed in Christ were glad for 
the Gentiles to become Christians, but they thought they 
ought to worship as the Jews did,—keep all the ancient feasts 
and fasts, wash their hands often, and observe every custom 
of washing vessels used in their forms in the temple,—and 
should obey their priests and elders. 

The Gentiles.—The Gentiles thought if they had repented 
and believed in Christ, and obeyed the gospel, it was enough, “ 
—that they need not keep the seventh day as the Sabbath, 
nor have all the Jewish customs binding upon them, 

The Heathen.—The heathen all worshiped idols, and had 
feasts in honor of their gods, and so many gods that there 
were constant feasts, eating and drinking, and inviting many 
friends to meet with them. They made offerings to their 
idols by setting food before them on the altars in their tem- 
ples. Could dumb idols eat the food standing there? This 
might not have been a temptation to the Christians, but the 
meat, after it had been on the heathen altars, was taken to 
the market-place and sold. 

The Christians.—Should the Christians, who had given up 
all their heathen ways, buy or eat such meat? Many of 
them were poor, and had to buy what they could get. Would 
it be asin for them to go to a feast with friends, and eat 
meat or drink wine some one else had bought after it had 
been before an idol ? 

Perplexed.—The Christians in Rome were like the children 
now ; sometimes it was hard to know just what was right. 
Is it ever 80 with you? The other day Mary’s mother went 
away, to be gone several hours. “Mary,” she said, “ you 
may play under the trees, or wherever you like, and I told 
nurse, when the baby goes to sleep, to go and ask Katherine 
to spend the morning with you; but do not go outside the 
gate while I am gone.” Katherine could not come, but a 
dear friend of her mother’s drove up, and asked her to ride 
with her and her little girl. What should Mary do? Mama 
loved to have her with this dear friend. Would it be any 
harm to go? Nurse would not tell her what to do; the 
lady said, “I do not think mama would care;” and Mary 
had to decide for herself. What would you have done? 
Mary went, but she afterwards told her mother that she 
didn’t have a good time at all; the horse seemed wild to her, 
and she was afraid, and wished herself at home. 

A Stumbling-block,—Did you ever stumble and nearly fall 
over something in your way? Paul wrote tothe Christians 
that eating the meat, or not eating it, did not matter in itself, 
and to serve God was not eating and drinking; but if there 
were some trying to stop their heathen ways, and leave their 
heathen companions, it would be a bad example for them if 
another Christian should eat their meat or go with them. 
That is what Paul calls a stumbling-block,—doing anything 
which could tempt another to do wrong. He wrote, that to 
serve God truly, with love to him and to our neighbor, is to 
do right and have peace and joy in the heart. Could you be 
really happy if you had done what would make another sin 
or be Jed to wrong doing? Paul taught all to try and do 
what is for peace, or will help others to be strong in doing 
right. The only way is to be sure we are doing right our- 
selves, doing as the Bible and the example of Christ teaches, 

Shall Give Aceount.—Each person must decide what is right 
to do, and each person must answer to God for what he has 
done, good or bad. Paul wrote in the same letter, “ We shall 
all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” In Athens, 
when he preached of the Lord, who had been to them an un- 
known God, he said, God had “ appointed a day to judge the 
world,” when the books will be opened, and all shall be 
judged for those things which are written in the everlasting 
books. Is it wiser, then, to judge of another’s actions, or to 
keep watch upon ourown? Little Arthur, in his evening 
prayer the other night said: “I have beefl a naughty boy 
to-day ; but John was worse. Please make father whip him 
most ; for he made me bad.” Did that boy understand what 
Paul meant when he said, “ Every one of us shall give ac- 
count of himself”? Did John know the meaning of the 
golden text? Had he learned not to put a stumbling-block 
or an occasion to fall in his brother’s way? Even the dear 
friend who asked Mary to take a ride would have been kinder 
to have said, “I will not ask you to disobey your mother; I 
will come for you another time.” 

Things to Remember.—In all this hard lesson, what are you 





going toremember? The stories? Let them remind you of 
this: I must answer to God for all I do; I must never tempt 
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another to do wrong. Would it be any harm to take just a | now for a little while we will talk about the way Paul learned 


little drink very often, for medicine? Little Caroline, who 
is just learning to talk, knows that her father and her big 
brother take a drink of whisky every morning,—to keep 
them strong and well, they say. One morning she was sick, 
and was given a little whisky for medicine. The strong stuff 
was made pleasant with ice-water and sugar. The next 
morning was the same, and now they all laugh and give 
it to her when she says, before breakfast, “Tare-line sick ; 
want my toddy.” How many stumbling-blocks in that house- 
hold! 
Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK, 


While Paul was in Corinth he wrote a letter to the Chris- 
tians he had been teaching at Rome (draw an outline map, 
showing the relative positions of Corinth and Rome), asking 
those who were strong to be careful how they acted toward 
the weak. 

(Tell the kind of strength and weakness Paul meant.), 
Paul knew that those people at Rome, who had heard 
very little about Christ, were eagerly watching the Chris- 
tians, who knew so much more about him, to see how they 
would decide a question of choosing between right and wrong. 
This is why Paul took great pains to write them not to 
put a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in their brother’s 
way. (Explain “stumbling-block,” and “ occasion to fall,” 
also give a talk on the importance of avoiding even the ap- 
pearance of evil.) 

In his letter Paul said these words. (Here repeat and 
teach the golden text, emphasizing the point, “anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth.”) 

Paul’s letter is all in our Bibles. (The teacher holds up 
her Bible, and shows the children exactly where Paul’s letter 
begins and ends; for although the children cannot read, they 
can grasp the tangible fact of a real letter, if they see it in 
black and white.) 

To-day we will talk about the kind of giving up that Paul 
meant, for you see his letter is a part of our Bibles. 

Sometimes we long to eat and drink something that is not 
good for our bodies, and if we give up to choose something 
better, we grow strong in body and strong in conscience, 

I will tell you a story showing just what I mean, (Relate 
the story of Daniel refusing to eat the king’s meat, emphasiz- 
ing strongly the self-denial required, and the good resulting 
from it; also showing the children the place in their Bibles 
where this story is to be found.) 

“Giving up” does not mean doing nothing at all! It 
means sometimes choosing to do right, which you know is 
much harder than giving up the wrong to do nothing at all. 

Daniel must have longed for the king’s meat many times 
when he saw the others eating it, and perhaps he wanted to 
torn away in dislike from the pulse and water. All the others 
were watching Daniel to see what he would do, and in watch- 
ing they learned a lesson. You may tell me what the lesson 
was, and if it was a lesson about choosing. 

(Iptroduce a little talk about conscious and unconscious in- 
fluence, bringing out the facts of Daniel’s choosing for his own 
good, for the good of others, and his obedience to God’s com- 
mand.) 

In your plays every day, you have your choice of many 
gsmes and toys. You may tell me what you do when you 
choose. (Show that they take what they like best, and 
throw out all the rest.) 

When your conscience (God’s voice within you) tells you 
to choose, you have only the choice of two things (right aad 
wrong); one you must throw out in taking the other. But 
when you have thrown out the wrong is that enough? (Em- 
phasize positive and explain negative goodness.) 

You may all put your hands on your foreheads. Do you 
feel a hard bone there? Behind that bone is the part of you 
that thinks and chooses. God put it there to be used for 
him, and it will be much injured if used carelessly. 

Sometimes your conscience tells you it is wrong to eat or 
drink something hurtful, and this part of you that chooses 
and thinks goes to work to help you decide the question. 

(Stories may be used here of temptations that could come 
to children only, as stories of temptations common to older 
people do not touch them at any point of experience. Avoid 
developing self-consciousness by repressing the children’s 
efforts to relate their own experiences.) 

There are some little creatures that are not able to choose 
for themselves as we can, and for these God plans by creating 
them in such a way that they dislike all food that is hurtful 
for them. (Relate stories illustrating the instinct that guides 
animals to choose their proper food.) 

God planned for us that we might have the power to 
choose. (Illustrated by stories of choice as contrasted with 
instinct, emphasizing personal responsibility. This can be 
made a strong part of the lesson by an effort to guide childish 
impulse to the almost imperceptible beginning of rational 
civoice.) 


We have been telling many stories about Paul’s life, and 





to choose. 

How many think Paul worked very hard, sometimes 
preaching day and night? Washeastrongman? Perhaps 
you did not know that Paul had a weak body, and yet he 
chose to do such hard work. (Suggest stories showing the 
great powers of endurance needed for this work ; also show 
maps and pictures to remind the ehildren of long distances 
traveled.) 

Now think how often Paul must have given up all food and 
drink that was hurtful, in order to save his strength and 
courage for God's work. After Paul had learned to choose, 
he wrote this letter, teaching other people how to choose. Let 
us Jearn a part of it now: “For the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. For he that in these things serveth Christ is 
acceptable to God, and approved of men.’’ 

Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S. 


CLEAN AND UNCLEAN IN THE East.—Not alone among 
the Jews, but in all nations of the East to this day, the 
dietary code has held a most important place in their 
religious observances. To the Hebrew nation it formed one 
of the sharpest and most definitely marked lines of separation 
from all the neighboring peoples. The limitations may be 
looked upon as affecting animal food exclusively. Vegetable 
food has in no case been restricted, excepting as it was whole- 
some or the reverse. Nor in ancient times was there any 
restriction as to liquors, excepting as regarded particular 
classes of men, bound by special vows,—as the Nazarites 
among the Hebrews, und the priests in Egypt. Muhammed 
was the first to prohibit absolutely the use of fermented 
liquors, which he did on practical grounds alone, having ob- 
served the mischief their use had wrought among his Arab 
countrymen. A like prohibition has not found a place among 
Parsees, Brahmans, or Booddhists, ‘As the art of distillation 
was unknown till towards the end of the middle ages, what 
Muhammed inhibited was the wines of each country, or fer- 
mented liquors, or beer from malted rice or palm-juice. Had 
modern intoxicants been known, we may be very certain that 
Guatama at least would have forbidden them altogether in 
the Booddhist code. That code, derived from the Brahmans, 
forbade absolutely the use of animal food, not from a hy- 
gienic, but from a purely religious motive ; namely, that man 
had no right to take the life which he never gave, nor could 
give. In hot climates the restriction is not so severely felt. 
But as Booddhism spread northward, the prohibition has 
become a dead letter. No people consume more pork than 
the Chinese; while in Japan, though flesh meat is little 
used, there is no religious difficulty in the matter, while fish 
and shellfish are the universal food of all classes. In tropical 
Ceylon and Malacca, on the contrary, the prohibition is as 
rigidly maintained as by the Hindoos. 

AMonG THE Jews.—The distinction of meats became prac- 
tically the line which divided Jews socially from their Gentile 
neighbors, We see this in the first council at Jerasalem, 
where the Church, after relaxing the demands of the Mosaic 
code upon Gentile converts, sums up with four injunctions, 
three of which refer to clean and unclean meats; namely, ab- 
stinence from food offered to idols, from blood, and from 
things strangled. The reasons for these prohibitions are 
self-evident: The first as forbidding any compromise with 
idolatry, the second and third as indispensable if there 
were to be social intercourse between Jewish and Gentile be- 
lievers. So many of the restrictions in the law of Moses com- 
mend themselves on natural grounds, that it is fair to suppose 
that none of them were arbitrary or artificial. The prohibition 
of blood, and of thingsstrangled—that is, killed without blood- 
letting—had already been laid down to Noah, and was founded 
on the blood representing the vital principle, “the life,” 
which, as God’s gift, was specially his, and the most impor- 
tant part of the symbolical sacrifices made to him, to say 
nothing of a natural aversion to its ure. Though the line 
drawn in the Pentateuch is a technical one,—“ chewing the 
cud, and dividing the hoof,”—yet it very nearly coincides 
with our general instincts in excluding carnivorous animals, 
and the swine as being, in hot countries especially, a most un- 
clean feeder, and its flesh the more heating and unwholesome. 
The Muhammedans have adopted the Mosaic limits, except- 
ing as regards the camel and the hare, both of which they 
consider clean. We can easily understand why the camel, 
horse, and ass were unclean. The friends and toiling servants 
of man in life, we have a natural repugnance to their slaughter 
for food. Birds of prey, as flesh and carrion feeders, were un- 
clean like the carnivora, and the other unclean birds are such 
as no one would willingly choose for food. The rules of clean 
and unclean among the Egyptians were almost identical with 
those of Moses; but they also forbade fish, and applied only 
to the priests. There was no restraint on the lay popula- 
tion. In course of time the Jews exaggerated the Mosaic 
regulations, until, as suggested by Peter’s vision at Joppa, the 
question of clean and unclean was the dividing line between 


Jew and Gentile. This was no new departure; we see the 
same feeling in Daniel and his companions refusing to eat the 
king’s meat. But it had become intensified, especially since 
the hideous cruelties practiced by Antiochus Epiphanes 
against those who refused to eat swine’s flesh (1 Macc. 1; 
2 Mace, 6, 7). 

OFFERED To Ipois.—There were ascetics among the Jews, 
—the Exssenes, who refused to totich flesh at all; but this was 
on the Booddhist ground,—the sanctity of life,—and was not 
based on the law of Moses. But the prominent question in 
this passage of Paul’s, as well as before the council of Jerusa- 
lem, was not the eating of unclean animals, but of. clean ani- 
mals which had been made impure through being offered to 
idols, It was a custom to bring the victim to the altar or 
temple, and there slay it, pouring the blood as a libation on 
the altar. The carcass—with the exception of the entrails, 
which were burned—was then removed, and either sold to a 
butcher, or cooked for a private or semi-public feast by the 
owner. Flesh that had been so offered was highly esteemed, 
much as articles that have been blessed by the priest are pre- 
ferred in Syria and South Italy. While Paul does not forbid 
attendahce at a public dinner, yet, if a dish were ostenta- 
tiously presented as having been dedicated to an idol, the 
Christian would decline to partake, lest his so doing might be 
construed as an act of homage to a false god. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Notuine 1s UNCLEAN OF ItsELF.”—According to 
Gnostic doctrine, spirit only is, good: matter is entirely 
evil—“ unclean of itsel&” Evil being supposed to have its 
seat specially in the flesh, this was by many avoided as food, 
and diet confined as far as possible to vegetables, Influenced 
by such opinions and practices, “he that is weak eateth 
herbs” (v. 2). Seneca, the Roman philosopher, as a young 
man, ate only herbs, a practice acquired under his teacher, 
He gave it up, however, for fear of being identified by it, in 
the popular mind, with “foreign superstitions.” Jewish 
teaching as to what constitutes the uncleanness of the various 
forbidden meats is not invariable. Some of the reasons given 
for prohibiting the use of unclean animals, are as follows: 
“They destroy the understanding, so that one cannot grasp 
the truth.” They bring an evil defilement and sickness into 
the soul, hindering the perfection of man, so that he cannot 
rely upon the blessed God.” “ Their life is derived from evil 
spirits.” 

“Tuy BrotHer.”—Note the difference between the Jew- 
ish and the Christian use of the term “brother.” With the 
Jew it marks the separation of his nation from all others, like 
that other term, “ neighbor,” which they so emptied of true 
content. In explaining the opening verses of Deuteronomy 
22, where restitution is required of every lost thing belong- 
ing to “a brother” when found, it is significantly said, “ but 
this is not enjoined regarding what a Goi loses.” 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. StumBiine-Biocks (vs. 12,13). How did the Mosaic 
law still appeal to Jewish Christians? But what difficulties 
would they meet in keeping up the practice of it? How far 
should Gentile Christians attempt conformity to the Mosaic 
law? How far should both Jewish and Gentile Christians 
conform to the.customs of the idolatrous Greeks and Romans? 
Why was the question of “meats” especially puzzling? 
What other questions of the sort confronted the early church? 
Why does not Paul lay down explicit and definite rules for 
all these cases? On the contrary, in what way does he go 
about solving the problem? How does the statement of 
verse 12 simplify the matter? How does it emphasize the 
necessity of a right solution? Why does the accountability 
of each to God forbid our judging each other? What did 
Christ say on this point? (Matt. 7: 1,2.) What, that is bet- 
ter than judging, are we to do to remove our brother’s sins? 
(Gal. 6: 1.) Can we keep from forming judgments of each 
other? How? (Matt. 7: 3.) What were the stumbling- 
blocks likely to be laid by the Christians of those days? 
What are some modern stumbling-blocks set out sometimes 
by unfaithful Christians? Why is it no argument for such 
people to say, “ It is men’s own fault if they stumble over 
these things ” ? 

2. Nornine Unciean (vs. 14-16). Why was not Paul’s 
knowledge enough, without the added persuasion of Christ? 
Why is it that nothing is unclean in itself? What makes 
things unclean? How can you show, to illustrate, thatmoth- 
ing is poisonous in itself? What are some other things that 
are often esteemed entirely evil, but that are harmful solely 
when in certain relations? But what has the conscience to 





do with deciding things to be evil? What is conscience ? 
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Why has it nothing to do with the question to say that the 
conscience may be wrongly taught? or that the cohscience 
may be hardened and remain entirely silent? What cicarer 
illustration of the principle is given by Paul elsewhere? 
(1 Cor. 10; 25-33.) Why must the conscience be followed 
at all hazards? - How should the great fact mentioned in 
verse 15 make us more careful of our example and influence? 
In what ways is it possiblefor us toundo Christ’s great work ? 
What “good” of the Christian is Paul taking about? How 
may we make our liberty a by-word and reproach ? 

3. Eprry (vs. 17-19). What is “the kingdom of God”? 
Under what circumstances may even trivial things, like eat- 
ing and drinking, become of vital importance to the kingdom 
of God? Why, ordinarily, may such things be left, in the 
Christian’s case, without specific instructions? Of the three 
characteristics of the kingdom mentioned by Paul, which is 
fundamental and which iseffect? In what simple way, with- 
out consideration of all the countless details of life; are all 
three to be won? (John 14: 27; 15: 11; 1 Cor. 1:°30.) 
“To these things” (v. 18); in what things? What, in 
general, is the best and surest way of becoming “ approved of 
men”? Why do the great fundamental principles “make 
for peace,” while the discussion of minor points, unaided by 
these, makesfor war? What isitto “edify” another? What 
sort of friendship may justly be called aimless, purposeless? 
What may a Christian do, methodically and definitely, to 
“build up” the character of his friend? 

4. Farru To One’s SELF (vs. 20-23). What “work of 
God” does Paul refer to in verse 20? (v. 15.) How does the 
principle of verse 21 apply to moderate drinking? to card- 
playing? to theater-going? to dancing? to smoking? To 
what other things would you apply the principle? How can 
you show that this is not a restriction of the Christian’s 
liberty, but merely an application of it? What sort of offense 
alone is it that we are to avoid? Why is it sometimes neces- 
sary and Christ-like to offend people? (Matt. 10 : 34-36.) 
What sort of faith is meant in verse 22? (v. 14.) What 
harm is there in making an exhibition of the Christian’s 
dominion over dangerous things, which permits him to handle 
them with impunity? How is the Christian himself likely 
to err regarding this same ability? Why does indecision of 
conscience condemn a course as strongly as the fierce opposi- 
tion of conscience? Why does Paul assert damnation—utter 
ruin—to be the result of defiance of conscience? What, 
then, is the relation of conscience to sin ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, What matters of custom troubled the early Christians? 
2. Did Paul think these matters triviai or important? 3. 
What is the first rule of life to be settled upon by any Chris- 
tian? 4, When we have once determined on this rule of 
love to God and man, what becomes of these minor ques- 
tions? 5. What are some of the doubtful questions that 
sometimes come up to perplex modern Christians? 6, What 
is it to “‘edify another”? 7. If we are anxious thus to 
“build up” others in a Christian life, how much will we 
care, in comparison, for our own pleasure? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


There are no more delicate social problems than those 
which grow out of the moral and intellectual progress of the 
race, and its tendency to break down primitive and artificial 
distinctions between right and wrong. To primitive man life 
is full of taboos,—things he may neither touch, taste, nor 
handle, at his soul’s peril. Articles of food and drink, forms 
of clothing, the use of certain names and words, the contact 
with certain plants and animals, are forbidden to him. His 
moral fatute will be greatly affected by the mode of his 
emergence out of these beliefs. If he rise above them into a 
larger perception of God’s presence and care, coming to see 
the divine not less, but more, present in life than he had 
supposed, then it is well with him. So Peter rose from his 
Jewish notions about clean and unclean foods to the discovery 
that God had cleansed what he was calling common and 
unclean. 

But if the man who trembles before a taboo makes his 
escape only through other men’s showing him how ridiculous 
and irrational it is, and laughing him out of his belief in it, 
then the man is distinctly injured; and that for three rea- 
sons. The first is that this kind of persuasion is never better 
than partial. The man trembles in one mood, and laughs in 
another. He ceases to act on hisold belief, and yet has not got 
ridof it. Thereisa conflict of two minds in him, which makes 
his new line of action to some degree a defiance of his own 
belief as to what is right. He doubts, and is condemned. 
He goes down to a lower moral level. 

The second reason is that by this merely negative process 
the man has lost what is not replaced. The government 
schools and colleges in India strip the young Hindoos of 
their belief in the gods of their fathers, and give them noth- 
ing in return. The process makes agnostics and atheists, for 
whom the divine has disappeared. In every sense, intellec- 
tual as well as moral, the pupils are the worse for the change, 


blinder than before to the spiritual beauty and significance of 


the world. 
“Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn : 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpse that would make me less forlorn : 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreath@d horn.” 
The last reason is in the nutriment given to the man’s in- 
tellectual pride and vanity. The argument of ridicule is 
always an appeal to self-conceit. It says, “ Whatever others 
may do, you are far too smart a man to accept such nonsense 
as credible.” To yield to the argument is to reconstruct our 
view of the universe by dint of our own intellectual clever- 
ness, with no light from above on the question. This nega- 
tive kind of progress, called liberalism, is both blinding and 
weakening to all whom it affects. 
Paul, in writing to the Roman Christians, is not requiring 
them to adopt all the restrictions and self-denials which the 
weak in faith feel bound to. To that process there would be 
no end. Weshould have to substitute hooks and eyes for 
buttons on our coats, wear clothes of undyed wool, refuse 
medical ddvice in sickness, use only a vegetarian diet, eschew 
tea, coffee, salt, and a host of tabooed articles of food, pray 
only in the words of the Lord’s Prayer, renounce the mar- 
riage relationship, give up private property, and do a host of 
foolish things, as to which weak brethren have abounded in 
scruples of conscience, His plain meaning is that in the 
presence of such scruples we are to act wisely, so as not to 
harm those who entertain them. Neither by ridicule nor by 
contemptuous criticism, nor by over-persuasion in the use of 
personal influence, nor by ostentatious display of our superi- 
ority to scruples, are we to bring our brother to offend against 
his own conscience, however unenlightened it may be. 
The rule is hard to observe; but Paul declares that, sooner 
than break it, he would go farther, and comply himself with 
the scruple. He would give up meat altogether, rather than 
injure his brother by its use. 








BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





TEMPERANCE AND LOVE. 


DRINK NO WINE 
FOR YOUR bxoruee's SAKE 


SAVIOUR’S 








NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF 











AVE 
TRENGTHEN TMY BROTHER. 


HOW 





AM I? I AM! 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“A charge to keep I have.” 

“My dear Redeemer, and my Lord.” 

“ Throw out the life-line.” 

* Jesus, my Lord, to thee I cry.” 

“ Take my life, and let it be.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Every one of us must give account for himself to God. 
Yet every one of us isin a sense his brother's keeper. We 
alone are accountable to God for our course; but we must 
include our responsibility for others in our account to God. 
These two lessons are enforced in this passage of Scripture; 
and the same two lessons must be berne in mind by us every 
day of our lives. 

No matter what others think is right, we are accountable 
to God for what we know to be right. No matter what others 
suppose to be our course in life, we must give account to God 
for our course as God sees it and knows it to be, 

But we have a measure of responsibility for our action in 
view of those about us. We cannot leave others out of our 
thought, in our choice of food and of drink, of dress and of 
manner. We may help or hurt by what we do, or refrain 
from doing, in matters that have in themselves no intrinsic 
moral value. 

The lines of such responsibility for others we cannot fix 
definitely in advance ; but they are real lines; and they must 
be looked for in time, and accounted for in eternity. 





ADDED POINTS. 


A beam in our own eye does not prevent our seeing a mote 
in our brother’s eye. But our responsibility is for our beam, 





as orphans in a universe they think to be fatherless, and 


were oe 


We have no right to do what we suppose to be wrong, If 


we think a thing is wrong, and intend to do it, we mean to 
do wrong, even though the thing we do is right in itself. 


A neighbor's sorrow, a neighbor's temptation, a neighbor's 


doubt, is a matter not to be sneered ator slighted. It is to be 


considered tenderly, and to affect our action wisely. 

Even our cherished beliefs may be so stated, or 80 defended, 
as to give offense needlessly to those for whom Christ died. 
Such a method of showing our sincerity cannot be approved 
by our Saviour. 

Both our eating and our drinking may be a means of gain 
or of harm to those who observe us; and we cannot ignore 
our responsibility in this matter. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—__~»—_———_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1893. 
World’s Second, at St. Louis, Mo...................... September 4-6 
Virginia, state, at Charlottesville.................. Sept. 29 to Oct. 2 
Pennsylvania, state, at Pittsburgh................00 October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Auburn, 2.0... ccccceeee cecces coreeesenee October 10-12 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. Stephen.,.........October 17-19 
Vermont, state, at Rutland,.........cccccsceeseseeeseeeesceenes Oct. 23-25 
Ontario, provincial, at Toronto.......... seneseone ssecsacseess Oct. 24-26 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester................ November 1-3 





-MOODY MEETINGS IN CHICAGO. 
BY D. W. WHITTLE, 


Mr. Moody’s name on the bulletin-board at the Co- 
lumbian Sunday-school Building drew a large audiance 
of World’s Fair visitors. 

The building, as readers of The Sunday School Times 
know, is a temporary structure, designed to illustrate 
the possibilities of such an edifice, and to show to Sun- 
day-school workers coming to the Fair from all parts of 
the world what a good school ought to be. The pic- 
turesque exterior is familiar to all, and a similar archi- 
tectural treatment has been applied tothe interior. The 
decoration is exceedingly simple, and proves how little 
elaboration is necessary to secure a pleasing effect, which 
in this case is mainly the result of color,—a pale terra- 
cotta. The flags of England and America, draped along 
the rear gallery, suggested the scope of the influence 
that goes out from the building; cliarts illustrating the 
journeys of Jesus and Paul added to its meaning; and 
when Mrs, Pierson and Mr, Stebbins sang “ The Home- 
land ” the story was complete. But the building itself, 
although considered the finest of its kind in the world, 
is not the only lesson to visitors. At three o’clock every 
Sunday afternoon a model lesson is given, and all 
through the week the Moody Mission sends evangelistic 
speakers to conduct evening services, 

As usual in Mr. Moody’s meetings, the service began 
with a great deal of singing, niuch of it by the congrega- 
tion, while solos by Mr. Stebbins and Mrs. Pierson, and 
hymns by the Oberlin maie quartet, added to the beauty 
of the service. Mr. Moody thus spoke on “ Repent- 
ance:” 

“T want to just show you what flows out of true re. 
pentance. The longer I live, the more I think thata 
man has to do more repenting after he’s converted than 
he does at conversion itself, A true child of God re- 
pents every time he sins, 

“Now, there are five things that accompany real re- 
pentance: Conviction of sin,—and that leads to true 
contrition; true contrition leads to confession of sin; 
and after confession comes conversion; and the last is 
confession of Christ when once you're converted. Re- 
pentance is changing your course; it’s an afterthought ; 
it’s changing your mind, It’s not feeling—why, all the 
prisoners in jail feel, and some shed hot tears of grief; 
but it’s not because they’re sorry for their sin, they’re only 
sorry for being in jail. Another thing,—it’s not convic- 
tion; for people may have convictions, and not live up 
to them at all. Three things lead to conviction: the 
Word of God, conscience, and the Holy Spirit. The old 
Jews and the heathen are judged by conscience, but the 
word is far better than conscience. The iron plow of 
conviction may go down into a man’s heart, but unless 
there’s contrition there’s no repentance. When Saul 
fell, there was no contrition; but when David fell, he 
was contrite enough to write the Fifty-first Psalm. What 
we want to-day is, to see the nation in the dust on 
account of its sins. Then, if there’s a true contrition, 
there’! be a true confession. 

“T believe we don’t overcome our sins because we don’t 
deal with them as sins, and confess them. I’m talking 
to church-members now. Call a sin asin, call a lie a 
lie. Why, we’ve got all sorts of lies these days,— white 





and not for our brother’s mote. 


lies,’ social lies, business lies,—all sorts. If you teact. 
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your servants to say you’re out, when you're up- 
stairs, they’ll lie to you by and by. If you teach your 
clerks to say cotton goods are all wool, they’ll steal 
your money in time, and you can’t blame them. Call 
your sins by their right name, and you'll get the vic- 
tory ; confess them, and you'll stop sinning. A lady 
came to me‘once, and said, ‘I feel so bad because I 
can’t get over the habit of exaggerating everything I 
say.’ I said, ‘ The next time you exaggerate what you 
say, just go to the person you told that to, and say, “I 
want you to forgive me for telling you those lies,” 
‘Oh!’ she said, ‘I wouldn’t like to call them lies.’ 
The reason people don’t get over their sins is because 
they don’t like God’s remedy. They won’t treat them 
assins. People say they can’f get over their bad tem- 
per. It’s because they don’t treat it asasin. Confess 
every time you lose your temper, and you'll get out 
of the business. That’s mortifying the flesh. Come, 
are you confessing your sins? It takesa hero to confess. 
Don’t try to cover your sins; you can’t dig a grave 
so deep that they won’t have a resurrection. Men 
have tried it six thousand years, and you needn’t hope 
to succeed. 

“TI think there are people who have lost all influence 
over their children, who would regain it if they'd 
only confess, A man once said to a minister, ‘My 
sone aren’t Christians, and I don’t know why, un- 
less it’s because I’ve been lukewarm myself.’ And 
the minister said, ‘Why not confess that to them?’ 
It'll be hard, but if you’ve stood in their way, maybe 
it'll help them if you say so.’ The man went home 
late that night, and woke up his sons, and confessed 
it all; and they were every one all broken down, and all 
four of them were brought to Christ that night. A 
woman once said to me: ‘Mr, Moody, I heard you say 
you pitied any one who had been a Christian, and had 
never had the luxury of leading a soul to Christ. That's 
me. My husband has not become a Christian, my 
servants are none of them Christians, and I have a big 
Bible class, but I'm sure I never did them any good. 
I don’t see what’s the matter,’ I said, ‘Just let me 
ask you some questions. Don’t you ever scold your hus- 
band? Don’t you ever get cross and grumble? Don’t 
you ever blow up the servants when they burn the food? 
And when you come to téach that Bible class, don’t you 
ever feel like saying to yourself, “‘ You look at home; 
you’re no better than they are?” ‘ Yes,’ she said, 
‘you've read my case exactly.’ I said, ‘Perhaps I'd 
better pray for you instead of your husband.’ You 
know, I think it would be a good thing to have prayer- 
meetings for Christians. 
his temper, he’d better not talk to other people. We 
are living in an age of talk, talk, talk! What we want 
is live, live, live! I told that woman that she’d better 
go home and tell her husband she’d been doing wrong 
all the while. When I saw her again she told me she 
had confessed it all, and that her husband had become a 
Christian, her three servants had been converted, and 
eight of her Bible class had come to Christ, 

“If you cover your sins, you'll not prosper—that’s 
the word of the old Boak. But when God covers your 
sins, you’re safe. He says he’ll ‘blot them out as a 
thick cloud;’ he ‘casts them behind his back;’ he 
‘casts them into the depths of the sea;’ he'll ‘re- 
move them as far as the east is from the west.’ Thank 
God for the gospel! I can laugh in the Devil’s face 
while God forgives my sins. The blessedest time in life 
is when you’re forgiven. 

“Now about conversion. Some people are afraid of 
conversion. I’m fifty-six years old, and God has been 
piling up the blessings all the while, but the greatest 
blessing was when I was converted. I know why men 
are afraid of it,—it’s because they’re in the power of the 
Devil. Once a stork flew down from heaven and lighted 
near a crane, and began to tell the crane how beautiful 
heaven was. After hearing all about it, the crane said, 
‘Any snails there?’ When the stork said, ‘ No, there 
are no such nasty things in heaven,’ the crane lost all 
interest. Did you ever see a young man out of a beauti- 
ful home go down to the slums into ruin? © You needn’t 
talk to him about the beautiful home,—he’s fonder 
of the filthy dens of the slums. You've got to change 
his nature, or he’ll always want snails. When a man’s 
converted, that settles it. I don’t see any reason why 
you need not be converted to-night, if you’ve never 
been before. Confess your sins—don’t be afraid!” 

After the sermon, Mr. Moody was driven swiftly to 
Hotel Epworth, where a vast audience had filled the big 
tent known as the Tabernacle, and were listening to a 
stirring address by the Rev. G. W. Briggs, of Austin, 
Texas. Dr. Briggs is one of the great speakers Mr, 


If D. L. Moody can’t control |: 


Moody has gathered round him for the summer's cam- 
paign. Le leaves a church of a thousand members, and 
comes with the reputation of being the greatest preacher 
in the South. 

The scene was unique and striking, especially in its 
contrast to that at the Sunday-school building. The 
slanting tent-poles, the swaying canvas, the flags stuck 
across the props, the hissing electric lamps, changed the 
scene entirely, while through the open/flaps one could 
see the lights of the Ferris wheel slowly revolving. 

At the close of Dr. Briggs’s sermon, the Oberlin Quar- 
tet, who had arrived before Mr. Moody, sang the famil- 
iar hymn, “ Jesus is Calling.” After a hymn by the 
ladies’ quartet and a solo by Mrs. Pierson, Mr. Moody 
addressed the audience, As he spoke, one could hear 
the bands playing in the Midway Plaisance, only a few 
rods distant. 

The sermon was practically the same as at the Sunday- 
school building, except that it was introduced with a 
cheering statement of the outlook for the campaign. 
‘*T have never,” said Mr. Moody, “seen a brighter time 
than this summer, and I believe God is going to use this 
World’s Fair to bring a great blessing on our country. 
People said at the outset, ‘World’s Fair visitors won’t 
care for anything but the Exposition; they’ll never 
come to your meetings,” but God has blessed our work 
beyond what we hoped, and thousands upon thousands 
of people have come here right along to light their 
torches and carry the fire out all over the land.” 


Chicago, Til. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE 
PENNY BANK. 


The young men of the Bible class in Holy Trinity 
Sunday-school, Winnipeg, Manitoba, are engaged Satur- 
day evenings in the “Trinity Penny Savings Bank.” 
As one of the officers writes: “‘ We thought that keeping 
young men at work of this kind was a means of taking 
them off the street, and making them think of their 
neighbors; and so the workers, or clerks, are supplied 
out of the Bible class. The bank is only open on 
Saturday nights, and all classes and creeds deposit. We 
have, in the three years it has been open, received about 
$15,000; of which $1,800 is now in hand, all the rest 
having been withdrawn from time to time. We have 
had over seventy deposits in one night.” 

The trustees—from the Trinity congregation, and well 
known in professional and business circles—undertake 
it as a charitable work, hoping to stimulate many to make 
small savings by this method, and the young men of the 
Bible class also feel that their devotion to the work is well 
directed. That the bank may be seen to be an institu- 
tion for all, it is not held in the church building, but in 
the City Hall. The money received is deposited each 
Monday in the Bank of Ottawa. The books of the 
Penny Bank are audited every three months, The 
church-wardens, in their-annual report, say: “‘ We can- 
not speak too highly of the work done by Trinity Penny 
Savings Bank. The work of this most useful institution 
shows that it is supplying a real want.” 

A card printed for general distribution, giving the 
names of the trustees, contains also these simple 


RULES. 

1, Sums of ten cents (10 ¢.) and upwards will be received. 

2. Each person depositing shall receive a deposit book. 

3. This deposit book must be carefully kept, and presented 
on EVERY occasion either of paying or receiving money. If 
ever lost, notice must immediately be given, otherwise any per- 
son producing the book may draw the money. 

4. Sums under $1.00 may be drawn at any time. Surhs of 
$1.00 AND UPWARDS can only be drawn after ONE WEEK’S 
NOTICE, 

5. Interest, when it amounts to ten cents, allowed on deposits 
of not less than two dollars at the rate of 3 per cent per annum 
from date of deposit. 

6. The production of the deposit book will be held to relieve 
the trustees of all responsibility, even should the deposits be 
paid to the wrong person. 

7. When the deposit amounts to $25 this amount will be 
transferred to the credit of the depositor in any bank he may 
name, The depositor may then open a new account. 


Mr. W. Redford Mulock, one of the trustees most devoted 
to this method in Winnipeg, writes: “ This is the only 
bank of this kind here. There are two, I think, in 
Toronto, These banks are based entirely on the English 
penny bank. A trustee is always present.” Regarding 
the English system it was recently reported that in York- 








including nearly every village in the county, with de- 
posits of more than thirty millions of dollars,—the re- 
markable fact being that most of the branches are in 
connection with Sunday-schools, and officered by Sunday- 
school men. The deposits of the children alone, one 
year, in the Yorkshire branches, amounted to a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

In the United States, the experience at Bethany Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school, Philadelphia, in the use of this 
method, is of special interest. The “Penny Savings 
Fund” was founded by the superintendent, the Hon. 
John Wanamaker, primarily for his adult Bible class. 
“When it was first organized, five years ago,” as Mr. 
Wanamaker reports to his class, “there was no law of 
the state under which your teacher was willing to take 
the risk of organizing a saving fund for the keeping and 
investing of hard-earned accumulations of working peo- 
ple. . With very great effort, and the assistance of valu- 
able influential friends, an act was passed by the Legis- 
lature placing saving funds under strict supervision and 
careful inspection,—forbidding the president, trustees, 
or employees from loaning the money to themselves, 
even with mortgage or any kind of security whatsoever, 
and directing that investments of the deposits should be 
made only in the very safest class of securities, and within 
our own state. This narrows down the opportunity for 
profitable investments, but ensures safety.” 

The fund obtained its charter as the “ First Penny 
Savings Bank,” and, ‘‘so far as human ingenuity can 
devise, it has no loopholes or weak~ places in its organi- 
zation.” As the founder adds: “It is not a desirable 
position to hold, to invest other people’s money, and 
particularly where everybody concerned is prevented 
from having any advantage from it; but the Penny 
Savings Fund was established as an act of good-will, to 
help old people, and young people, and people who have 
no@way of safely keeping by them their earnings and 
scrapings. It is on the line of practical religion, that 
helps people weekdays as well as Sundays, with their 
home life as well as their church life. Large sums are 
not desired at all for deposit, There are plenty of banks 
to take large sums. We prefer not to have the care of 
them, except when a great accommodation to depositors; 
but smal] sums, as small as a penny, and the week’s 
savings, are what we will try to take good care of.” 

The fund sprang immediately into popularity, and 
eventually a bank was established opposite the church, 
that is open every weekday at the usual banking hours, 
and also evenings, the men on constant duty, of course, 
having salaries. A card, issued for general distribution, 
having the names of the president, Mr. Wanamaker, of 
two vice-presidents and the cashier, gives a summary in 
this way: 

The First Penny Savings Bank, at Twenty-first and Bain- 
bridge streets, was established to give security to the many 
people who have only small amounts to lay away. This bank 
receives deposits of one cent and upward. This bank has 
no stockholders, and therefore pays no dividends to any but 
the depositors, The rate of interest now paid is 3} per cent, 
and will always pay the depositors as much interest as the 
money market will admit. 

If you can spare a few cents every week, or have a little 
money at any time to put aside, call and ask the cashier to ex- 
plain the way to do it, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


GRADUATE STUDY IN AMERICA.* 


Learning, in one sense, is a unity, but the methods of 
its attainment are multiform. Definitions of the word 
“university,” too, are sufficiently numerous, To the 
German the word means &h aggregation of faculties of 
theology, law, medicine, and the aris,—the last-named 
superintending studies of a more advanced order than 
those of the average American college. Oxford and 
Cambridge universities are collections of colleges which 
have usurped the teaching functions, and substituted 
tutors who teach a whole series of subjects, for profes- 
sors who limit their work to one subject. ‘The Scotch 
universities retain more fully the historic organization. 
It was to Oxford and Cambridge that the higher schools 
of New England looked for precedents, while the Scotch 
influenced those of the Middle States. It is no wonder 
that the development of graduate study in the United 
States has been an irregular and belated thing. 

Rapid progress toward true, if somewhat limited, 








* Graduate Courses: A Handbook for Graduate Students, with a 
list of advanced courses announced by eleven universities of the 
Buited Staes for the year 1898-94. Compiled Ly a Committee of the . 





shire alone there were more than nine hundred branches, 
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graduate work in America has been 
made since 1860, Yale having been the 
leader in the establishment of graduate 
courses worthy the name. The recently 
issued handbook, the full title of which 
is appended to this article, is at least 
suggestive reading, and is in some ways 
gratifying to the most conservative well- 
wisher to sound learning in America. It 
chronicles the courses, instructors, and 
general systems of graduate work, in 
eleven ‘institutions, In seven of these— 
namely, Bryn Mawr, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, ‘Michigan, Princeton, and Yale 
—the undergraduate department is really 
the chief foundation of fame, revenues, 
and numbers, but has been supplemented 
by many courses not distinctly prepara- 
tory to the old “learned professions.” 
Harvard and Yale have the four German 
departments: Law, theology, medicine, 
and arts and sciences; Chicago has a 
school of divinity; Columbia, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania, have no schools of 
theology; and Cornell, neither medicine 
nor theology; while the others proffer 
various combinations of serious courses 
for' mature students, 

With the development of high-grade 
schools of ‘political science, and of elec- 
trical, mining, and civil engineering, etc., 
and with the tendency to erect the astro- 
nomical observatory and the laboratories 
of physics, chemistry, and biology into 
separate departments, it is probable that 
the old quartet of schools cannot much 
longer be imitated or retained; but in 
America, at least, some modification will 
be adopted of Ezra Cornell’s motto: “I 
would found an institution where any per- 
gon may obtain instruction in any study.” 
This statement must be interpreted sen- 
sibly ; universities can hardly train or 
enrich the mind by courses in phonogra- 
phy, photography, or arboriculture, but ‘a 
very broad wisdom, as related to the ideal 
and the real in life, will increasingly be 
their aim. 

Furthermore, when all has been said, 
this brochure reminds us anew of the fact 
that America is permanently committed, 
whether wisely or unwisely, to the policy 
of a dispersion of endowments and a multi- 
plication of institutions. Over against 
the manifest disadvantages of this fact 
may be set the truths that a vast country 
may wisely carry education to the doors 
of the people, and that many donors will 
give when and where they wish, and not 
when and where others think they ought 
to wish. The most earnest friend of our 
older institutions can hardly deny that 
legitimate opportunities are opening before 
Chicago and Leland Stanford; while the 
utility of new endowments is strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that our weightiest 
work in graduate courses, on the whole, 
has been done at Johns Hopkins, while 
Clark University, freed entirely from any 
undergraduate department, perhaps repre- 
sents the idea of a possible future univer- 
sity more closely than any other institu- 
tion. 

" The topics suggested by such a publica- 
tion as this are, of course, very numerous, 
and cannot be expanded here; the vol- 
ume may be commended to educators as 
being both a gratifying and a solemnizing 
document. In general, however, it must 
besaid that the showing is somewhat pain- 
fully irregular. To name institutions or 
men might seem invidious; but it is a fact 
that certain eminent institutions here make 
a showing, in some graduate departments, 
that is pitifully meager; a college wisely 
remains a college until it can show true 
university work. Again, the more am- 
bitious courses are yery largely — too 
jJargely—in the hands of young men with | tau 
their spurs to win. The United States 


most of her universities because of the just 

fame and teaching power of noted instruc- 

tors. After all, men make men ; and it is 

certain that no institution here mentioned 

has a faculty so rich in great names as was 

that of Harvard between 1850 and 1860, 

when Longfellow, Lowell, Agassiz, Gray, 

Cooke, Felton, and Benjamin Pierce, were 
teaching undergraduates for $1,500 a year. 

For instance, there are but two men named 
in the lists of English instructors who can 
be said to command or to draw the student 
because of large eminence in special knowl- 
edge; and a similar remark might be made 
regarding other departments. Perhaps 
the strongest showings are those in Semitic 
languages, the Germanic and Romance 
languages, psychology, pedagogics, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and biology; 
while the weakest division is that of music 
and fine art. Butso long asthe American 
student is proffered such opportunities as 
are now given him in the Semitic, Ger- 
manic, and Romance tongues,—the very 
things in which this country might have 
been expected to lag longest behind En- 
rope,—he need not despair of the develop- 
ments of the future as regards genuine 
graduate courses. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS, 


The Critic, which has always possessed 
the quality of “newsiness” in a degree). 
rather unusual among literary journals,| APRA 
has of late still further popularized itself 
by issuing a monthly “ magazine number,” 
proffering ten or a dozen pages of well- 
chosen selections from the monthlies, ac- 
companied by a few selected illustrations. 
Of eclectics of this class, made up of clip- 
pings from American rather than foreign 
periodicals, we now have The Review of 
Reviews, The Literary Digest, Current Lit- 
ératire, and Public Opinion; while The 
Réview of the Churches comes: from Lon- 
don; the’ publictaste for such convenient 
collations seems to be increasing. Mean- 
while a dignified American weekly, corres- 
ponding to The Atheneum, and composed 
wholly of eviews and intelligence i in liter- 
ature, science, and the arts, seems farther 
away than ever. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies, Aulvertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however,‘ conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent wpon the regu 
lar. rates. 


For wakefulness use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., 
says: “I have seen great benefit from the 
steady. use, of this preparation, in cases of 
chronic wakefulness,” 
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cannot, as yet, be said to draw students to | etc. 
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plan. 


Here is the Offer: 


return postage, which is 12 cents. 


Training’ for examination,” 





A Letter from Canada: 


“IT may say that Hints on Child-Training opened a new world to 
Had it been in my hands before, it might have solved many a 
problem, and avoided many a conflict. 


It certainly ought to be im the 


hands of every parent and teacher in America, the larger half,— 
Canada,—of course, included.” 


To our Subscribers 


We are still sending out ‘Hints on Child-Training ” 
We could not do this unless we were confident that thousands of 
others, after looking over the book, would hold very much the same 
opinion that our Canadian correspondent holds. 


on the inspection 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have “ Hints on Child 
Training,” by Dr. Trumbull, sent to him for examination, the publishers 
paying the postage. After looking over the book, the subscriber may 
either retain it, and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying only the 


In writing, you may simply say: “In 


accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of ‘Hints on Child- 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








A A monthly ma magazine 
for the study of theGer- 
man lauguage and 
aemaemageeay fe highly 
recommended by college professors a he pressas 
“the best effort yet made to assist the nd Ye of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its Brern- 
NERS’ CORNER furnishes, every year, a complete oy 
interestin 
Binglecop 


course in German Grammar. 7 
e8,20cts. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, 


GENUINE *“ OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Ba Send for catal prose. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. 23 K. 17th Street, New York. 
UNDAY-SC' OL APERS (8 COLORS, Send for free ram- 
5 ups sete otros rae Raper Sarting bished. 
pm A foonas , by By Faith Latimer. _ nha. 
‘@,., Albany, N. 


FREE & WAbrary Collector, also cov- 


Mrs, Crafs's Primary Teacher's Quarterly. 
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& Woglom Co., 122 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 





Sunday-school Hbrary Soutre. nd 
cents a year: 10 cents a 


stamp for particulars. Goodenough 
40 
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Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


hal th ye dvxbarcouont, ‘and i in 
the CuriStian ENDEAVOR Society, use 


LIVING HYMNS 


by WANAMAKER AND SWENEY. 
Sample copy, by mail, 50 cts.; words, 15 cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, 


oh tm Pa. 
THE NS WEST, BRIGHTEST, AND 


TISFACTO 
SUNNY. “SIDE. SONGS. 


ISSUED THIS SEASON. 
By DR. W. H DOANE. 

Add be, ifordered b fi, 
ese = | per aor Neston request 
THE BIG GLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 | E. Ninth St., New York. 216 Wabash Av, , Chicago. 


















The Happy Pamily of Father 
Time. A cummertime @ Juvenile ean- 
tata — “Bend the 

he” a Wissionary Service for the 8. 
naa op a Harvest Home service 






Sore d's anda. + 
sche & Co., 40 W. Madison St. Chicago, IIL. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
VisrTor. containin; oe be 
Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


= | Teicune ry 


Dr. Trumbull’s 
Teachers,”’ 




















book, “Teac and 
has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching 


“Every he by Sunday-school ih & ny 
his work widen by reading this 


ap 
likely to this ic, and the b- 
napalee oh this calls would ~ an unspeak- 
ee wen] to every school in the land.”— 
ian Union. 
A book of 390 bound in cloth, size 7 
x 5% inches. Prise, $1.00 $1.00. For sale by boo 


sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO,, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
GEO. D. SWAN, 


Successor to Baxter C, Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, ann LODGE 


FURNITURE 


t variety. Pulpl l- 
pits it Shairs, yore whoa’ aftae 
bles, 8. 8. teachers’ d 
Write for information aye 


“TUM eo 


Church, Lodge 
Parlor, 
Pews, 
and 
C SMALL: 


26 Bromfield St. 
Boston, Mass 


~ PULPIT FURNITURE. 


SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, B 
we for illustrated catalogue, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 7éc, 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
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A DELIGHTFUL. CHRISTIAN HOME 


HE WORLD 
The Ber eer endauhitaett ~¥ Sunday- 
school workers, Christian Endeavorers, and, in 
fact, all Christian workers, 10 minutes’ walk 
from Pair gate, 5 minutes by electric car, also 
direct line of steamers. European plan, $1 per 
day and up, all outside rooms. 


HOTEL ENDEAVOR, 
On the Beach. Windsor Park, Chicago, mt. 


| WORLD'S FAIR ROOMS. 


Strictly first-class accommodations 50cents to 
day ; select private homes near the Fair Groun 
specialty. md for 
COMMODATION C9. 














sour 
ra WoRLD’s Fair Ac- 
% Dearborn Street, Chicago, iil. 








In ordering goods, or in making in- 
| quiry concerning anything advertised in 
| this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times, 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pottihed weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates inel ude postage : 

ONE COPY, one year,. $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 

an 


in adv 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wit supplied wit fin as man y ~~lgheaad be de 
sired, at the followin ney yearly club 
For any pumber o 7 (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 
address, 


For five or or copies ry a package to 
60 r each. A package thus sent is estrone’ to 
one zon only, and no Rames can be written or 
printed ‘on the Separate papers. 
The papers for a club may be ordered sent rtly 
Giabaes «. nal addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
pect ypocmege to one address, at fifty cents each, when 80 








The papers for a club should al! go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the conehow poh 
schoo! get their mai! matter from one gase-omes, 
others in the same school get theirs from snot ber, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies 
pachoee clubs, at y + -cent rate, to the extent that 

arge clubs ma into packages of five or 


more, if desi 
FREE COPIES. One free c copy additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for in acted of por eaeer 
bs cann 


character. The free copies for © pecs 
pn A sent pd teh - g ~ but w faded in the 
time to a club—such 


Per dditions may be made at an 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
is that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. en oe to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have he ad ress changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
gave oe privilege, but can havea copy transferred 
ot to @ separate address at the rate of 
one cen r week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, nen it has over six monthsto run. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
» Se ey cents to the end of the subscription. It 
— 9 club subscriber intends to change bis or her 
‘or a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
AE as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
week 


Subscribers usking to have the direction of a paper 
changed <a be careful to name, not®nly the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 


meee y and ope. 
a club ,A—- on is renewed by some other 
on than the one who sent the Bey jous subscriptio 
rson will mes — = lisher by stating Hon, 
the cha ~ I he i the place of the one 
last year 
paper ye aot be be sent to any subscriber beyond 
r,u special t. 
Po old will Invariabt be discontinued at t the 
expiratio nD the su iption, Renewals should 
Mznough copies of any one tarve of the paper 
es of any one of the r to ‘4 
able all the teachers of a school to to examine it, will 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The Gunta: School Times will be sent to lon of te 
“ey tre mbrnced in the —— Ly ony 
he following rates, which in 
One copy, one year, x chilies — 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the Rahecrivers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above fates, the 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





The old way was 
good, but the 
new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
have to make 
the crust, and 
fill it with 

None-Such 


CONDENSED 


Mince Meat 
then it is reatly 
for baking. With 
this convenient 
luxury it is a 
pleasure tomake 
mince pics, as 
well as to cat 
them. 





Ask the grocer for it, 
Merrell-Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 











LADIES 1 Why Drink Poor Teas? 


When you can get the best at 
eargo prices in any quantity. 
Dinner, tea, and toilet sets, 
watches, clocks, music boxes, 
cook books, and all kinds of pre- 
miumsgiven toClub Agents. 
neome made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods. 
For fyll particulars address 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
a and ad Vv eeey St., » N. Y. 


In ordering goods, or in ‘making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


(Vol. XXXV., No. 85. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. 


A book on the nature and history of 


friend- 
ship, and its 


ace as a force in the world. 
413 pages (7 7 richly bound in cloth 
and enclosed box. Price, $3.00. 


= Knightly Soldier. 


~% moe tt Ae edition. «825 vages (QS 


A eas (54x8 
inches), illustrated. Price, $ 
one is the life-story of an exceptionally fine 
men of the student-soldier of the 
Union. Just the book for wide-awake young 
men, for Sunday - school libraries and for 
young men’s associations. 


A Model Superintendent. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee. Itis an object lesson showing how a good 
superintend actually did his work. Bound 
in cloth, with a fine portrait of Mr. Haven, 
188 pages (544X744 inches). "Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 

The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman 
cher res before Yale Divinity School for 
1888. 415 pages, 5448 inches, Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Tice, 


Yen see, and Teachers. 


in Peg Wa ee ke 4 


hand-book on Sunday-school t 
Hints on Child-Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (544x744 inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
speaking, a theological treatise, but it’ presents 
= facts by which ney cal we (hee 


ey 9 bound 
e@ popu- 
Coaching” 


Kadesh-barnea. 


Theimportance and probable site of Kadesh- 
barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
— of the route of the exodus and the 

bow of the Holy Land, 

The book has rare value and fascination for 
biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 
reader, It is also an attractive story of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual experience of 
travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings, 

478 pages (744<9 inches). Two ty and 
four full-page illustrations, 


Principles and Practice. 


Aseries of brief essays in six volumes, Each 
volume complete in itself. 

These essays in the realm of character and 
of conduct, deal with fundamental principles 
in their application to the affairs of every-da 
life. 200 pages per book i oh inches), 
tastefully bound in cloth, enclosed in @ 
box. Price, R508 set, or ‘itty cents a volume 
for less than a 


Two artaeas Sermons. 

1. Moral Color-Blindness. 

2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 

These sermons were delivered before the 

conferences of college students at Northfield. 
Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 
in manly living. In one volume of 53 pages 
(534X<7% inches). Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 
Important facts in recent Assyrian 
eries are here brought to bear upon the Book 
“ Jonah. The book can be read to advan 
bi jo ay who -~ pages with ius —_ om e. 
e story. wit ustrations x 
7% inches). Price 20 cents 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 


Fy. Love. 


new view of the Ten Commandments in 
the light of Oriental methods of thought and 
manner of speech. 38 pages (54474 inches). 


discov- 





it be A book o pages 
ai inches). Price, $2.00. © 
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For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


Price, 25 cents. 


1 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Busy Man’s 
Pencil. 


A cay man sometimes suffers more ner- 
vous irritation and mental annoyance 
from the use of a pen, or harsh, brittle 
pencil, than from the cares of business. 


Blair’s Blackamoor 


#8 a busy man’s ponctl. It is designed and 
made b lally for him. The lead is 
Ja . and smooth, and will almost 
write itself, It is octagon and will not 
roll, has no fancy end, is just solid com- 
mon-sense in a lead pencil for quick, 
easy, black writing. Try a sample: each 
pencil is guaranteed, and if it doesn't 
prove good, or is anentietastety, return it. 


S 





Three Pencils for 
One Dozen $8 
Six Dozen 





We are also makers of Biair’s Writing 
Tablets Climax, Paragon, and Good Luck. 
200 varieties of paper. 1,800 varieties of sizes 
rulings, etc, Samples sent-for 6c, in stamps. 


J.C. BLAIR ©0., Huntingdon, Pa. 
American Graphite 


—< oe aoe a SEED 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD, 


It not familiar with them, mention The Suntey 
School Tiwes, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money. 


Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
SEY CITY N. J. 


NO PRESS REQUIRED 
Bushnell’s Perfect “Letter Copying Books. 


Note size, $1.00; letter size, $1.30. Postpaid by mail. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, 106 South 4th St., Phitad’a, f Pa. 


FOR 6 
CENTS 
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N. KILLEN, 6144 ssi Bo. 
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| MERITS. CLOSEST INVESTIGATION, 


$50,000 choice guaranteed investment 
securities for sale at a discount to net in- 
vestors. 10 LA. 12 el cent per annum semi- 
annual inte 

The securities + are held as investments of a 
savings-bank, and — of first mortgage loans in 
denominations of $500 to $5,000, on improved real- 
estate security worth three to five times the amount 
loaned. These loans are in the locality where the 
bank is located, and were personally selected by the 
man: ent, who are men of wealth ant high atand- 
ing mofally and financially, and who have had 18 

ears’ su l experience in the business, handling 

several millions o — without loss. The loans 
run from one to aver 

The bank has a paid-in, capital exceeding all its 
Habilities, besides the double liability of stuck holders, 

and no guarantee obligat.ons outstanding except its 
deposits, and it now proposes to b 
loans offered. The guarantee 
worth @ quarier of a million dollars. An 

cash desiring « safe and profitable investment 
d take advantage of this opportunity 


REFERENCES. 
M.B. Whitney, Pres, First Nat’!] Bank, Westfield, Mass. 
George H. Snow, Cashier Cape Cod Nat'l Bank, 
Harw ich, Mass. 
Dr, Henry M. Knowles, New Bedford, Mass, 
B. Lombard, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
Samuel Levy, 123 Prince’ Street, New York City. 
A. C, Anderson, Cashier St. Paul aad * Bank 
t. Paul, Minn. 
E. F. Swinney, Cashier First Nat'l Bank. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Wm. E. Walton, Pres. Missouri State Bank, Butier,Mo. 
Wm. H, Trigg & Co., Boonville, Mo, 
John T. Pigott, Boonville, Mo, 
C. H. Dutcher, Prin. NormalSchool, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Pane submitted upon application. Write at once 


MONTANA SAVINGS BANK, 
Helena, Montana. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 





TOTAL ASSETS. JAN. 1, 1893. 


$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. Tl. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS, P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIB, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, fut &. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joa. K, Gillin oy 
Pemberton 8. Peschinesa, Charies &. Whele. 
Alexander Bidd Faward F. Benle > ° 
“Sonn S. Gerhard. 


nS goun wonTaAES 
©U., Tacoma, Wash. 


© Address, TACOMA INVESTREAT 





WORTH REPEATING. 


GOD AND THE RIGHT. 


[By the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod.] 


Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path is dark asnight; 

There’s a star to guide the humble— 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 


Let the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight; 
Foot it bravely, strong or weary 
“‘ Trust in God and do the right.” 


Perish “ policy ”’ and cunning, 
Perish a)l that fears the light; 
Whether losing, whether winning, 

“ Trust ian God and do the right.” 


Trust no forms of guilty passion, 
Fiends can Jouk like augels bright ; 

Trust no custom, school, or fashion,— 
“ Trust in God and do the right.” 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 

Cease from man, and look above thee, 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 


Simple rule and safest guiding, 
luward peace and inward light, 
Star upon our path abiding,— 
“ Trust in God and do the right.” 





THE HOTEL CHILD'S LOSS, 


(From The [ Philadelphia] Times.) 


Little folks away for the summer, who 
know that when autumn comes they will 
return to their own home, have a delight- 
ful prospect ahead of them that the child 
who migrates from one boarding-house to 
another, or from one hotel to the next, 
knows nothing of. These little creatures 
will have no memory of that precious 
home life that is such a distinctive feature 
of childhood’s best and happiest days, To 
them there will only be the vision of 
crowded tables, cooped-up rooms, endless 
laws and restrictions, and, above all, an 
atmosphere of gossip that they early learn 
to take cognizance of and part in. 

The moral atmosphere of a boarding- 
house or hotel fora child is not such as 
should surround them. They see and 
héar so much of that phase of life that is 
all selfishness that they soon begin to learn 
many sly little ways that would never come 
into their heads if they were safely shel- 
tered in their own home, 

Outside of this view, think what it must 
be for a child who has no recollection of a 
kitchen where they were permitted to make 
individual cookies on baking days, to 
smooth out with their own little iron the 
creases in the doll’s dresses, and where, on 
festive occasions, they were permitted ‘to 
make taffy and roast chestnuts. Howcan 
a child have any of these close and tender 
recollections that cling about a home, when 
the only home that it has ever known has 
been one room, so cluttered up with the 
belongings of its parents that there has 
been no room for playthings, or the hun- 
dred and one little conveniences that a 
child enjoys? Children so soon outgrow 
their illusions, that so long as they can be 
kept before them it behooves parents and 
guardians to surround them with every- 
thing conducive to that end. 

No matter how small the house of neces- 
sity must be, have a home instead of an 
apartment in a nest of other homeless 
ones, whose idleness and lack of incentive 
make gossip and scandal a natural result, 





DISTRACTION AND DIVERSION, 
[From The Spectator.] 


An English [Bank-holiday generally 
gives the impression that the people of 
this country value leisure more for the 
purposes of distraction than for those of 
diversion. Certainly we betray one of the 
weakest points in the national character 
when we invoke a crash of chords or 
discords to assure us that there is no dan- 
ger of our being required to possess our 
souls in patience, just when there is really 
a bare chance of our having time to pos- 
sess our souls for a few hours, Mr, Glad- 
stone, in his interesting address on Saturday 
at the Agricultural Hall, said: *‘ There is 
no proper place, no divinely ordered place, 
upon this earth of ours, for the idle man.” 
But he certainly did not mean to contia- 
dict Wordsworth’s saying: 

“ Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 


That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness.” 


Nine out of ten of the Bank-holiday-mak- 
ers wi be not more but less idle if 
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they could use the Bank-holidays of the 
year in learning for themselves exactly 
whata “ wise passiveness” means. Itsurely 
does not mean giving yourself up to dis- 
tractions, fter the age of childhood, 
after the age when one tastes of the various 
competing interests and pleasures of the 
world, as a bee sips at the various flowers 
of summer,—to see where the greatest 
supply of sweet and nutritive food is to be 
found,—there is no excuse for mere dis- 
tractions. Children seem to need the 
mere ay pee exercise of their various 
senses, if only to convince themselves of 
the store of latent ong | within them; 
and there is, therefore, plenty of excuse 
for them in the delight afforded by genuine 
distractions. But men and women need 
not distractions, but diversions, when they 
want to renew the energies within them. 
As Mr. Gladstone said of his friend the 
ge physician, who relieves the strain on 
is anxiety and attention. by reading 
books on metaphysics and theology in the 
intervals of his study of disease and his 
self-questionings as to the most appropriate 
cure, change of attitude f8 one of the most 
effectual sources of rest. Distractions only 
draw the mind out of itself. Diversions 
do not draw it out of itself, but help it to 
find and develop the true self by relaxing 
the tension through which it is exhaustin 
itself, and substituting interests whic 
foster the growth of a “ wise passiveness.” 
Metaphysics and theology are not for 
every man, but these, or poetry, or medita- 
tion of any coherent kind on the mystery 
of life, are the best avenues to a “ wise 
passiveness.” Grown-up men and women 
ask to find themselves, and not lose them- 
selves, in their diversions, They want to 
loosen the tension of the stretched bow, 
but not to lose their command of the pur- 
poses for which they stretched it,—rather, 
indeed, to improve and strengthen that 
command, That is the exact difference 
between a distraction and a diversion. In 
a true distraction you lose yourself, you 
bewilder yourself, you give yourself up to 
a giddy whirl of sensuous experiences, 
In atrue diversion you remind yourself of 
what you really are, of what you really 
care for outside the sphere of your profes- 
sional work, of the ideal aims you have in 


life, of the softer sounds to which the din‘ } 


of the world usually deafens you, of the 
brighter visions to which the lust of the 
eye blinds you, of the course you wish to 
steer, of the nature into which you desire 
to grow. Distractions exhaust, while true 
diversions nourish, the soul. Matthew 
Arnold says of us Englishmen,— 


“Tn cities should we English lie, 
Where cries are rising ever new 
And man’s incessant stream goes by, 

. — We who pursue 


Our business with unslackening stride, 
Traverse in troops with care-filled breast 
The soft Mediterranean side, 

The Nile, the East, 


And see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 

And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.” 


And certainly the spectacle of a Bank-holi- 
day is a spectacle which confirms Matthew 
Arnold’s picture of our restless life, for it 
shows that an impatient restlessness is 
even our best loved rest, Even when the 
choice of possessing our sou! is offered to 
us, we prefer to drown it in a clash of 
drums or a shout of laughter, The only 
way in which we possess our souls is by 
pursuing the same unchanging o¢cupations 
from oy to day. And we desist from 
them only to give them neéw zest, not to 
give them new meanin Now zest is 
merely the sense of fresh appetite with 
which we return to a meal after 4 certain 
interval of fasting ; and, so far as we can 
see, it is ouly to seek a new zest, not a new 
ideal, that the great majority of English- 
men put their work behind them, and 
seek what they are pleased to call “ rec- 
reation.” tg | do not want to find a 
fresh clew to life as a whole, but only a 
revived energy for their ordinary work, 
and they think that they shall find that 


best by plunging into a life in every wm ; 


as different as ag from that whic 
they ordinarily lead, into a life which dis- 
sipates, instead of a life which restores, 
the energies within them. But that is as- 
suredly not to possess their soul, but to 
find the means of drowning it more effec- 
tually in amusements than they have ever 
been able to drown it in work, In order 
pie to possess your soul, you must 
study ‘a “wise passiveness.” You must 
learn to know whither the magnetic 
needle which you guide your course 


sires come uppermost in your mind when 
there is no urgent eall upon your atten- 
tion; and for that purpose you must pro- 
vide for a certain interval of serenity, for 
an arrest of the hurry of life, fora lull in 
the rapids, for a cessation of distractions. 

Diversion should be the very oppositeof 
distraction. It should make one feel that 
there is a real and nent self behind 

all the urgency of practical occupations 
and engagements, a self which will ‘per- 
sist after all these occupations and engage- 
ments have disappeared. A diversion is 
a turning-away from the main current of 
business ; but the object of that turning- 
away is not to turn away from yourself, 
but, on the contrary, to turn towards your 
truest self, to find the permanent interests 
for which usually you have no adequate 
leisure, to recover the aims which the mul- 
titude ef endless details has obscured or 
obliterated.» No diversion is worth the 
name which leaves no scope for this re- 
covery of the mind from the pressure of 
the prevailing preoccupations of life, 
which does not admit of what Wordsworth 
meant by a “ wise passiveness,” 








If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that.’ 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear, 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacsEeTn. Co. 








ACUUM Leather Oil 
keeps leather new and 
restores it to newness when 
hard and. brittle, unless it is 
cracked — it ..won’t mend 
cracks—25c, and your money 
back if you want it, 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book— 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 
store, 

Vacuum Oil Company. Rochester.N. Y. 


~ Unlike the Dutch Process — 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
reparation of 


Pp 
W. BAKER & €0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three 

he strength of Cocoa 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eto- 
0 ~ ey Fe? eh FR 5 

DIGESTED. 


nourishing, and ¥ 

Sold: by Grocers everywhere, 

W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
INSTANTANEOUS, CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boilin always ready. Putupin 1B 
tin caus at 7ic. STKPHEN F. WHITMAN &80N, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Do You 
Crochet ¢ 


Then you should use 


GLASGO TWILLED LACE THREAD. 


Itis best thread for 




























the 
@very sort of fancy work. It is also equal 
to the very best threads made in thecoun- 


try for all sewing purposes, whether by 


10 cents each for Illustrated Cro- 
chet Books, Noa, 1, 2, 3. 


Giasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo,Conn. 





Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 


Bright specialties in juvenile wear. Fine neck- 
wear, ufiderwear, néglige shirts, and all other dress 
details. Moderate prices for best qualities. 


JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Phhadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut 
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Street. 





really ts. You must learn what de- 


We are now 


the customer, or 
ness secures and 
find it a pleasure 


any paint withi 
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O’Neill’s 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 
ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, etc. 


_. Send for our Catalogue. . . 


of our Illustrated Catalogue, ready Sept. 10, and mailed FREE 
to out-of-town residents. 
greater than the supply, we ask you to send in your name early. 

We make a specialty of mail-order business, sending goods 
to all parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to 


and where all wants can be promptly supplied at lowest prices. 


All purchases delivered by express free of charge at 


H. 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. a 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 


2oth to 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK, 


booking names for the Fall and Winter edition 


As the demand for this book is always 


refunding the money. This feature of our busi- 
retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who 
to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, 


n a radius of 100 miles of New York City. 


O’NEILL & CO., 
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shoes makes the price to 
system is the best for yo 


If you wish to éco 
when next in necd, 
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W.L. Dougine Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
tyles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere, 
Do Wou Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the dbotiom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices, 
world we are contented with a small profit, knowing that the extra value put in W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business, 


phoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L, Douglas Shoes, 


nomi 
Bent 
no substitute, Send for 


onta°a’atatn an antaa santas ‘a’ntatan’a'n?a’n'e'ntan*a'a® 


*e*s‘’e'a*s* 
-8,8.8,8,8,8, 


oS. 8,8. 8, 8.8,8,.8,8,8,8,8,8,8,8,.8,8,.8,8.8,8,8,8,8,8.8. 


W.L. DOUGLAS |; 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 


* Wise Cait Dress Shoes, $3.50, 64.00 and 65.00. 2 
6 
‘olicemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Kdge, 
$2.50 and 62,00 Shoes fer General Wear. Extra 


Value. a 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe, 
For Ladies, $3.00, 63.50 and 62.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
























Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 


The dealer who sells you unstamped 
suithimself, He wilt charge you from 84 to 85 a pair for 


u, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 


‘our footwear it will ou to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
os pay ug 


» Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
with full instructions how to order by mail, 
Address W. L.. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass, 
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THESE THREE EPITHETS 









Best-Fitting 
Best-Wearing 









They, or their 


PRIOE-LIGT. 





. Samples and prices upon application. 


ARE FOUND TO BE APPLICABLE TO THE 





SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE 














Best-Looking 








Half- Hose 


equivalents, occur in nearly every testimonial. 


SHAW STOCKING 0O., Lowell, Mass, 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


© horse flesh who bought a goose So ride on.” Don't 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. a cake of it. Common 
soap fails to accomplish satisfactory results in 
scouring and donied, and necessitates a great out- 
lay of time and labor, which more than balances 
any saving in cost. Practi ple will find 
BaPoLio = best and cheapest soap for house- 

— All grocess aall it, Ho. bec 


y ¢ Working, — 
| Playing, 


Re oF in any occupation in- 
oY to a woman’s 


healthful, comfort- 
able and as 


FERRIS'GOOD SENSE 
Corset. Waists.. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at bip for 
hose supporters. 
buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 


FERRIS BRos. sa aE 





EDUCATIONAL. 


« OODFIELD," LOGAN, near PHI LApELPHta, 
Pa, ing-schoo! for young ladies (\im- 
ited to twenty-five), Apply for catalogue, 


Wht ah tae Philade ——. 1350 Pine St. 
INS ANABLE’S Boa ng and Day School for 
Young Ladies. Est. in 1843, Opens Sept, 23. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
omen. The program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 














Stee to $500, school goer Bers. 
HORTLIDGE Medina ( » “ACA “x. 
Sesion, College Preparatory. Electric ligh 
complete steam heat, ¢: ymoasium and swimm ae 
l. Teachers recent college graduates. Switarn C. 
ORTLIDGeR, A.M, (Harvard graduate), Principal. 


OLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilton, N. ¥. 

A preparatory school for boys. Its 20th year, be- 

nning Sept. 14, 1898, will be marked by new and 
valuable features. Spec jal announcement ready 

Augast. For cata) es and » jal 7 te 

ress CH ARLES . THURBER, A.M., Principal. 


WELLS COLLEGE conr04r¥ 


 ASROBA.E.T. 
——— ue courses of stud. 


ful. New building,w tn L— Be es 
Benion eam Ce 20,1898. Send for catalogue. 
E, 8. ERISBEE. D.D., President. 


THE WALTON SCHOOL 


(ieemory, The Wellesie ey)» 2101 Spruce Street, 
hiladelphia. _— iris a young ladies. Board- 
ing and day. emic, oolmege preparatory, and 
musical P — A men A 

J. KR. MILLER, D.D., 1334 Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia. 


Punweyivanta, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon's Boarding and and | Day School 
FOR YOUNG 

4110 and 4112 Spruce St. —<% dell sr] location in 

Phila. 13th year opens Sept. 20. French, music, 

and college preparatory. Rireular on application. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, “*“nxss"*™ 


Both sexes. Nine courses. “WR. oe classics, 
art,and music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior embers Fo —- — 77th year opens 
September 13 ‘or cata: ress 

Rev. WM. KR. NEWHALL, Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established In 1850, Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. pens Sept. 27. 
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the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


SIXTH PRIZE. 


At the edge of the village a neat cottage stood, 
The home of the widow La Rue; 

It was small, but so clean it fair shone in the sun, 
From parlor to kitchen, straight-through 


And the widow herself was as, bright, and as sweet 
As an April washed flower might be; 

Rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, as she took from the line 
Snowy garments, a picture was she. 


It befell that the deacof, a widower sad, 
Passed by, and his lotie, loving heart, 

At the sight of that picture was pierced through and through 
By that roguish sprite, Cupid’s sharp dart. 


Now his home and his children are cleanly and neat 
Beyond the lone man’s wildest hope ; 
And the widow with smiles lays the cause of her bliss, 
To the use of the pure Ivory Soap. 
BELLE DEVLIN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corvricut 1892, sy Tus Procrar & Gamaie Co, 
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Now and Then. 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of the good old days again ; 
But the times somehow are seem- 
in 

Better zow than they were then. 
Daughter tells me, Gold Dust 

Powder 
Cleans and washes with such ease, 
That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 


these. 


Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 
That the 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 





What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
to the farmer, Gotp Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
saving time, strength and money. Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, PMiladelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


END for cata) so the i. 5 V. Institute, Mystic, 
Conn. 26th y’r; red; both sexes; special work. 


106A Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. G. A. as 
T home school ‘for girls. Send for 


ASHLEY. Wal 


Pi Boye boars 











Home-school for ris. 
Thorough preparation for cor 
ALL. iscroen Mon 


~ J: INSTITUTE, 5S0rn YEAR 
RS ool. Primary, college pre- 


Sc oursen. 
a “ CHAMBERS, A.M., a. 











ALFRED UNIVERSITY, Aite4,Conter, sue 
Seven co-ed cat ¥ nay ake 
departments ; u on. easant loca’ . 
: moderate, Opens 
Altitude, 1800 feet, expen ee moderate, pens Sep- 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, > Perse ag: 
MISS BOYER 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND MUSIC SCHOOL, 
FOR "BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1898. 











Biarews, Tew NEW JERSEY. 
wIss Danas hool for girls reopens Septem- 
ber 20. College preparation. Resident native French 

and German teachers. advantages in music 
and art. Terms for r boarding: pupils, $700 per year, 
Circulars sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANTA, Lititz, Lepeeaies Co. 
INDEN HALL SEM 
41 A evorien school fork tris and. Bb pint women. 
100th year begins Septembe Careful supervision. 
Liberal course, vatienal a, of instruction. 
ev. C. B. SHULTZ, Principal. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Boys and Girls, will open its 40th year Sep- 
tember 18. For catal es, address 
Rev. A, Ii, Fuack, A.M., President, "Claverack, N.Y. 


RICKETT COLLECE 
Tenth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


LEADING SCHOOL OF 
USINESS AND SHORTHAND 
Graduates of both sexes assisted to good 
Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


oy ile OF MUSIC, Me™ 


The Leading Conservatory of wr 600 2m 
In addition to its unequalled nmusical advantages, 
xeeptional opportun: wy. are also prerees* for the 

study, of Elocution, the Fine Fn and Modern 

e admirably neetor vi Home affords a 
Safe ax and inviting ea ang oe Calen- 
FRAN Manager, 
Pronilie 6 
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ages 


The upper line is from Prrmax; lower ties is 
—_ written in New tag oi . 

wo reparat .” In Pitman the hook repre- 
sents r, first t yp ee oh A 


thus, read literally, it is eparatory: 
a be Standard the p is rtened for rte ele 
clo ine and tbo last is the fie The beet yy 
ly, pr-e-pr-tory. 
~athaen h Co in Col pelin ed 
taught i al “Oour oi ee toe Sapeyy 
NEW ST AGARD SEORTRARS COLLEGE, 
1323 Masonic T 


emple, Chicago. 
@. P. VAN WYE, A.M., Principal, 


Thomas MayPeirce,M.A.,Ph.D, 


Principal! and Founder 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 
me = eg equipment for 

One thousand three hundred 


and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year. 


Over seven nee = suc- 
cessfully 


Day and Evening 











University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business branches delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Ent held 
daily during the year. 

Enrolment blanks on =, 
cation. 








Fall and Winter term 
Monday, September 4, Png 
Call or send for Annual and 
ng Exercises, contain- 
ing the charming address 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 








HIO STATE UNIVERSITY, °oLmees, 





For circulars and reports apply Principals, 
@GGOoNTE 


SCHOOL F.@., PA. |; 


in Arts, rin cee 3.in Agriculture, H 
Vorcriners i Medicine, Pasemten in Rr eee eens. } ee and yy | EenEincoring: 
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